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HE “irrepressible conflict’ which 
‘i shook the American nation to 
its centre, as the earthquake throe 
rocks the foundations of the solid 
earth, will never be forgotten while 
the American Union exists. It was 
too important an epoch in the history 
of the world to subside into the com- 
monplace position accorded to ordi- 
nary popular convulsions, while te the 
American people it was a genuine 
second birth. The war of Indepen- 
dence gave freedom to the nation, 
lifting the yoke of bondage to a foreign 
power. The war for the suppression 
of the rebellion secured the same 
birthright to every individual compos- 
ing it, lifting the load of slavery from 
the necks of a race. But the latter 
glorious result was not immediately 
accomplished, though virtually ac- 
cepted. Ittook some years to achieve 
a formal declaration of political 
equality between the white and black 
races. Indeed, the full fruition of the 
struggle was only attained, in Illinois, 
one short month ago, when, on the 
2d day of July, 1870, the colored citi- 
zen was permitted to march to the 
polls, and vote for the new State Con- 
stitution. 
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Five years have elapsed since the 
close of the war. In that short time 
we have made so much of true his- 
tory that although the recollection of 
the struggle itself is deep graven in 
our hearts, yet much of its incident, 
and many of its heroes, have already 
faded from the mental vision. But 
there are many of the mighty dead 
who have not yet been forgotten; and 
a few whose names and deeds will live 
in imperishable history, though “no 
gorgeous sculptured urn, or pompous 
monumental bust”’ marks their final 
resting-place. 

Among these few who will be “ cher- 
ished in everlasting remembrance”’ is 
the late Colonel JOHN ARMSTRONG 
Bross, of the Twenty-ninth United 
States colored troops, and the only 
regiment of colored men which went 
out from Illinois to take part in the 
war. It is fitting that we should turn 
back the pages of history to the record 
of his deeds, his sufferings, his Chris- 
tian character, his manly virtues, now 
that the political rights of the men 
who fought under him are consum- 
mated, in the first exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise —six years (within a few 
days) after he was sacrificed to the 
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demon of slavery ‘mid the carnage 
of battle. 

Colonel Bross was born on the 
21st of February, 1826, in the town 
of Milford, Pike county, Pennsyl- 
vania—the fifth son in a family of 
nine sons and three daughters. His 
father was Deacon Moses Bross, now 
residing in Morris, Illinois. William 
Bross, of the Chicago Tribune Com- 
pany, and late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Illinois, is the eldest of the family. 
JOHN received a good education at 
Chester Academy, Orange county, 
New York, then under the care of his 
brother William. He had intended 
to pursue a subsequent collegiate 
course, but circumstances prevented 
this, and caused him to launch out 
into active life at an earlier age than 
was originally designed. He ‘com- 
menced the study of the lawin Goshen, 
New York. 

William removed to Chicago in 
May, 1846, and JOHN followed, in De- 
cember of the same year. He entered 
the office of Hon. Grant Goodrich, 
where he remained till his course of 
study was completed. He served as 
Assistant United States Marshal un- 
der the Pierce administration, and on 
leaving that office he devoted himself 
to his profession, especially to practice 
in admiralty, in which he was very 
successful. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner, 
and held that office till the time of his 
death. He was an exemplary and 
active member of the Third Presby- 
terian Church in this city; being Su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath School, 
and having charge of the choir. 

He was married, June 5th, 1856, to 
Miss Belle A. Mason, daughter of 
Hon. Nelson Mason, of Sterling, 
Whiteside county, in this State. Two 
children were sent to bless the family 
circle. The eldest died two and a 
half years after her birth. The young- 
est is now a promising lad of ten 
years old. Mr. Bross was emphati- 
cally a family man, loving his wife 
and children dearly, and earing little 
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for other enjoyments than those to 
be found in the home circle. It was, 
therefore, no ordinary sacrifice that he 
made, in throwing up a lucrative prac- 
tice, and leaving the joys of home, at 
the call of his country. He did not 
rush forward at the first bugle call, 
when the impetuosity of newly roused 
patriotism brought out volunteers in 
greater number than the Government 
could accept. But when this enthusi- 
asm had partially subsided, and more 
volunteers were wanted, he decided 
that stern duty called him to the field. 
There was no hesitation ; he devoted 
himself, thenceforward, to his country. 

During the summer of 1862 he re- 
cruited two companies for active ser- 
vice. One of these entered the 
Seventy-fifth regiment of Illinois Vol- 
unteers. He was made captain of 
the other, which became Company A, 
of the Eighty-eighth, or Second Board 
of Trade Regiment. He left Chicago, 
with his regiment, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1862, and went at once into 
active service, aiding in the battle of 
Perryville, Kentucky, under General 
Buell, where his regiment lost forty 
men, though under fire for but a short 
time. His conduct in this, his first, 
battle, stamped him as a man of true 
courage, who could be relied upon in 
any emergency; we need not say that 
the confidence ever after reposed in 
him was not misplaced. Shortly 
afterward General Rosecrans 
ceeded to the command, and the regi- 
ment was moved forward into Ten- 
nessee, after the enemy. The first 
considerable action was near Murfrees- 
boro’, at Stone River, where, on the 
31st of December, the Eighty-eighth 
was posted near the left, in the right 
wing, and exposed severely, being at- 
tacked, early in the day, by an entire 
brigade which it held in check and re- 
pulsed, thus showing that the regi- 
ment was composed of valuable ma- 
terial. Captain Bross acted through- 
out with perfect coolness, and was 
warmly commended by his superior 
officers. The battle lasted till the 
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night of the 2d of January, when 
Captain Bross was on picket duty. 
He was the first to report at head- 
quarters the fact that the rebels were 
leaving their position. The next day 
the enemy had departed, and left them 
masters of the field. The long and 
arduous campaign was brought to a 
close by the battle of Chickamauga, 
on the 19th and 20th of September, 
1863, in which the regiment saw hard 
fighting, and Captain Bross behaved 
right gallantly. He extricated his 
company from a dangerous position 
in the front picket line, and came 
out of the carnage safely, though ex- 
posing himself to what seemed to be 
almost certain death. 

The policy of arming the blacks 
was long debated during the earlier 
years of the war, but it was at length 
adopted; and after the policy had 
proved to be successful in other States 
it was resolved to raise a regiment in 
Illinois. The work was offered to 
Captain Bross, and by him accepted, 
though he well knew the peculiar trials 
and dangers which would attend the 
undertaking. The introduction and 
residence of the colored race had long 
been discouraged in this State, and a 
large number of the best among our 
colored men had already enlisted in 
regiments from Massachusetts and 
other States. The whole number of 
these colored soldiers from Illinois, was 
about seven hundred up to that time. 
He knew, too, that officers of colored 
troops could expect no mercy from the 
rebels on falling into their hands; and 
the massacre at Fort Pillow, with nu- 
merous instances of barbaric cruelty 
elsewhere, was fresh in the public 
mind. To this we should add that 
Captain Bross had been educated in 
the Democratic faith, and had been 
taught to regard with distrust every- 
thing that looked toward “ Abolition.” 
He was strongly conservative in his 
tendencies; and it was only after a 
long and anxious scrutiny of the meas- 
ures which contemplated a change in 
the condition of the colored popula- 
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tion, that he yielded his assent to the 
new policy. As his biographer truly 
remarked, “To become the com- 
mander of such a regiment involved 
a change in his views and feelings, 
from those of his earlier years, than 
which nothing could more forcibly il- 
lustrate the change in the times.” 
Neither was there any incentive in the 
proffered position, as he had gained 
such a reputation for courage and 
general efficiency in the Eighty-eighth 
regiment that promotion in the white 
corps would have been speedy and 
certain. The new office was really 
undertaken from a simple sense of 
duty, and the officer was determined 
to do his duty like a man, even to the 
bitter end. 

Colonel Bross commenced recruit- 
ing for the colored regiment, in No- 
vember, 1863, establishing his head- 
quarters at Quincy, in order to meet 
the men who were then crossing over 
from Missouri to Illinois at that point, 
Owing to the causes above noted his 
regiment did not fill up so rapidly as 
he wished, and having raised six com- 
panies, most of whom were well 
drilled during the winter, he was com- 
missioned as Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the following April, and ordered to 
join the Ninth Army Corps, which 
was then moving from Annapolis to 
the field. He passed through Chicago, 
on the 27th of May, with his regiment, 
and the troops were provided with 
refreshments at the Soldiers’ Rest, 
where Colonel F. A. Eastman, on be- 
half of several friends, presented him 
with a fine horse and equipments, 
The character of the recipient's feel- 
ings may be inferred from the follow- 
ing passage in his brief reply: ‘‘When 
I lead these men into battle, we shall 
remember Fort Pillow, and shall not 
ask for quarter. I leave a home and 
friends as dear as can be found on 
earth; but if it is the will of Provi- 
dence that I do not return, I ask no 
nobler epitaph than that I fell for my 
country, at the head of this black and 
blue regiment.” 
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Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that Colonel Bross felt that he was 
rushing into the jaws of death; and 
herein he exhibited that true sublimity 
of character which is the stamp of 
genuine heroism. In his last conver- 
sation with him, his pastor— Rev. 
Arthur Swazey—reminded him that 
he would be exposed to peculiar 
dangers. The reply was delivered 
firmly, though with a moistened 
eye —‘“‘If need be, I am willing to 
be offered.” 

The Ninth Corps had left Annapo- 
lis before the regiment reached Wash- 
ington, and General Casey, then in 
command in the City of Magnificent 
Distances was so much impressed with 
the Colonel's bearing under a rebuke 
for disobedience of a countermand- 
ing order, which never reached him, 
that he at once placed him in com- 
mand of the colored brigade, then at 
Camp Casey, near Washington. 

General Grant arrived before Peters- 
burg early in June, and an order was 
sent to Colonel Bross to detach one 
regiment from his brigade to proceed 
to the front. He at once selected his 
own regiment, anxious to be in active 
service. He reached the main army 
and commenced work in the trenches 
before Petersburg on the roth of June, 
where he remained during the brief 
remainder of his earthly existence, 
the regiment working hard during six 
weeks of the hottest weather in the 
year, without a murmur. 

The preparations for attack on the 
rebel stronghold were at length com- 
pleted, and a mine exploded under 
the fort on the morning of July 30th. 
The first and second lines were car- 
ried by the white regiments, but not 
sufficiently cleared. Then General 
Ferrero’s Division was ordered for- 
ward to take the interior line, beyond 
the fort, at the point of the bayonet. 
They advanced under a galling fire, 
from front and both flanks, the men 
falling right and left; but the survivors 
advanced without flinching, toward 
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Cemetery Hill, which was the key 

Petersburg. They reached the en 

my’s works, but were met by an over- 
whelming force, and death was busy 
in their ranks. The colors of the 
regiment had been borne successivel, 
by five men, each of whom had bee: 
At this juncture th 
Colonel seized the colors, advanced 
to the parapet, and planted the flag 
upon it. He then drew his sword, 
waved his hat, and cried, “ Rally, my 


shot or cut down. 


brave boys, rally;"’ and at the sam 
moment was struck in the left side of 
the head, by a minie bullet, and fell 
dead, the only words that he uttered 
being, ‘‘O Lord!” The regiment went 
into the battle with four hundred and 
fifty men, and only one hundred and 
twenty-eight came back; one hundred 
and fifty being killed, one hundred 
wounded, and seventy or eighty taken 
prisoners. Only one of the officers 
above the rank of lieutenant escaped 
unhurt. It has been affirmed without 
contradiction that, ‘‘among those who 
penetrated furthest, Colonel 
was the very foremost man; and his 
dead body was found the most ad- 


Bross 


vanced of any who were left on the 
field.” 
edly a disastrous one, more than four 


The movement was confess- 
thousand men 
tack, with 
But the blunder, if there was one, 
was not with the men fought 
and fell. It has never been def- 
nitely ascertained who was responsi- 


perishing in the 
little advantage gained. 


who 


ble for the failure. 

Falling within the rebel lines, and 
a retreat being sounded immediately 
after his death, the body of Colonel 
BRoOss was not recovered. The enemy 
accorded him the poor honors of bur- 
ial, but left no mark by which the 
place of his sepulture could be known. 
Several attempts were made by his 
afflicted relatives to find it, but with- 


out avail, and the place of his final 
earthly rest will remain unknown till 
the last trump shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A TEMPEST OF THE HEART. 

MPERIA looked like a victim, re- 
cod to undergo the painful trial 
of a long expected, but at the same 
time perfectly useless, confession. 

“I see very well," said I to her, 
* “that you, too, have guessed my se- 
cret, that you pity me, and that you 
can never love me. But a drown- 
ing man grasps at a straw; and I 
am about to enter upon an existence 
which will be my intellectual death 
unless I take with me at least a ray 
of hope. Think it not useless, there- 
fore, that I try to prepare for a ship- 
wreck, perhaps more fatal to me than 
that of the Adriatic.” 

Imperia covered her face with her 
hands and burst into tears. 

“I know,” said I to her, kissing 
her tearful hands, ‘‘that you entertain 
friendship, —aye, the purest and most 
affectionate friendship — for me.” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘a profound 
friendship. Yes, Laurence, when you 
tell me that I do not love you, you do 
me a great wrong. I am not cold, I 
am not selfish, I am not ungrateful, 
Iam not foolish. Your affection for 
me has been very generous. You 
have never let me see it, but against 
your own will and at rare moments of 
feverish excitement. When you ex- 
pressed it to me with ardor on the 
Devil's Rock, you were crazy, you 
But afterwards and al- 
ways you so well concealed and con- 
quered it, that 1 thought you entirely 
cured. I know that you did every- 
thing to forget me, and to make me 
believe that you no longer thought 
of me. I know that you have taken 
other mistresses ; you have thrown 
yourself blindly dissipations 


were dying. 


into 


which were unworthy of you, and 
from which you extricated yourself a 
sadder and more disheartened man, 
More than once your eyes said to me, 
‘It is your fault that I am dissatisfied 
with myself; if you had given me but 
a little hope, I would have been faith- 
ful, chaste, and pure.’ Yes, my good 
Laurence, yes, I know all that; and 
all you would tell me about yourself 
and your emotions, I already know, 
Perhaps if you had been faithful to me 
without those failings,—but no, no, 
I do not want to say that, for, even 
if you had been more perfect than 
you are now, if you had been a per- 
fect Bayard sans peur et sans reproche, 
even if I had fallen in love with you, 
it would have been necessary for me 
either to overcome that love or to suc- 
cumb to it. For,—listen to me, 
Laurence! I am not free,—I am 
married ! "’ 

“Married!” I 
married! that is not true!’ 

“Tt is not true in fact, but in my 
own eyes I am irrevocably married! 
I have bound my conscience and my 
life with an oath which is my strength 
and my religion. I really love some- 
body, and I have loved him five 
years.” 

“That is 
angrily. 
longer. You Bellamare, in 
my presence, at Paris one day, while 
I was sick and feigned to be asleep, 
that it was not true!” 

“You heard that,"’ she resumed, 
with a blush; “ well, that is but one 
reason more,” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Impossible. All I can say is, that 
I hide my secret, especially to Bella- 
mare. To him I lie and shall con- 


exclaimed. “ You 


not true!” 


I repeated, 
“That pretext will not doany 


said to 
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tinue to lie as long as it is necessary. 
He might suspect something, and I 
do not want him to do so.” 

“Then it must be Leon whom you 
love.” 

“No, I swear to you it is not Leon. 
I have never thought of him; and as 
there is nobody but Lambesq whom 
you could name after Leon, I pray you 
to spare me the humiliation of dis- 
owning him, and to put no more use- 
less questions to me. I have been 
sincere with you always! Do not 
punish me for it now by your want of 
confidence! Do not make me suffer 
even more than I suffer already ! "’ 

“Well, my love, be sincere to the 
last! Tell me at least whether you 
are happy, and whether he loves you !” 

She refused to answer; and I lost 
my self-control. This incomprehen- 
sible mystery exasperated me. I ex- 
pressed my indignation so violently 
that I extorted from her a glimpse of 
the truth, which, alas! agreed with 
what she had told me on the afternoon 
of our excursion to the villa of Baron 
Vachard. She had never revealed 
her love to him who was its object. 
He did not even guess it. She was 
sure that he would be happy on the 
day when she would make it known 
to him. But this time was not yet 
nigh. She would have to wait two or 
three years yet. She wanted to pre- 
serve herself free and irreproachable, 
in order to inspire this man, whom 
marriage frightened, with confidence. 

Where was this man? What was 
he doing? When did she see him? 
I found it impossible to induce her to 
confide this secret to me. When I 
suggested that he might live near the 
place where Imperia’s father had 
found a home, and that she met him 
there every year, she answered, “ Per- 
haps,” but in a tone of voice which 
signified, ‘‘ Believe so, if you please, 
you will never find out.” 

I gave up trying to discover this 
secret; but I did all I could to prove 
to her the madness of her passion. 
I showed her that she was certain of 
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nothing in the future—not even of 
pleasing ; and that she was sacrificing 
all her youth to a dream, to a resolu- 
tion, which resembled a monomania. 

“Well,” she replied, ‘it resembles 
the love which you bear me. From 
the very first day of our acquaintance, 
you have known that I loved an ab- 
sent person. I told you so the first 
time you looked at me with too-ex- 
pressive eyes at the Odeon Theatre. 
I have repeated it upon every occasion; 
and it is stilltrue. As you could not 
have my love, you desired to have my 
friendship. You have won it,—you 
have itnow. You have been satisfied 
with it for three years. You did not 
want to exchange it for the agitation 
of a passion which would have done 
us a great deal of harm. You know 
I would have fled from it. You have 
been happy with us, even in the 
midst of the greatest reverses and the 
most terrible sufferings. We have 
loved and cherished each other with 
the greatest enthusiasm; and jy 
must confess, there have been days, 
weeks, perhaps entire months, when 
we have been so exalted, so merry, so 
happy, that you have congratulated 
yourself on being nothing but my 
friend. At those moments you would 
not have liked to see me exchanging 
our chivalrous fraternity for the ex- 
citements, the ardor and the passion- 
ate fancies by which our poor Anna 
is consuming herself. Well, my own 
life, like yours, has been doting on one 
object. An idea, a secret preference, 
a mere dream of future happiness, 
has made of us two crazy -persons, 
who must comprehend and forgive 
one another. You say that I am 
your fixed idea ;— permit me to have 
also my serious, my incurable, folly. 
We actors have no really social exis- 
tence. We are not ruled by the con- 
ventionalities and laws which reason 
suggests to the sedate and foreseeing. 
Their logic is not ours. No matter. 
However much prejudice may have 
disappeared, we remain a_ special 
body in the social community: and 


u 
u 
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those who know us well might say of 
us that we, together with the devout 
mystics, are the last disciples of an 
extra-social, extra-practical, extra-hu- 
man ideal. To any man, attached to 
the world as it is, one might say: 
Where do you go? Whither would 
that lead you? Such a man, if he 
were about to commit an egregious 
folly, would stand still and pause, and 
would see either disgrace or suicide 
staring him in the face. But if any 
body should ask ws whither we are 
going, we should answer, smilingly, 
that we are going in order not to stop, 
and that our future life is always full 
of phantoms which laugh louder than 
ourselves. Discouragement  over- 
comes us only when we no longer 
can count upon hazard. Pray do 
not tell me that lam insane. I know 
it very well, because I have made my- 
self an actress; and you, too, were 
insane when you became an actor. 
You wanted an idol, and I had wanted 
one, before I learned to know you. 
We met too late!" 

It seemed to me that she was right, 
and I argued no longer. I even grew 
embarrassed when she asked me what 
would have become of us if I had 
succeeded in winning her love. 

“Are you free?’ she said. ‘‘Do 
you not belong to a duty, to a coun- 
try, to a father, to a work, different 
from ours? Have you not committed 
a great folly to attach yourself to us, 
who have neither a country, nor a 
family, nor duties apart from our am- 
bulant sheep-fold? What would you 
do with me at this hour, if I were your 
companion? I do not know whether 
you have the means to support us, — 
that would be quite indifferent to me, 
provided we could work together. 
But would we be able to do so? 
Would you be able to afford me even 
an asylum whence they would not 
drive me away like a vagabond? 
Would not the lowest of our peasants 
claim the right of despising and in- 
sulting Mademoiselle de Valclos, the 
strolling actress? You see you must 
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esteem yourself happy for not having 
contracted obligations toward me 
which you would be unable to fulfil.”’ 

“Oh, I did not come here to ask 
for your hand,” I said; “ but it seemed 
to me that your heart was free, and 
that you might answer me, ‘Hope, 
and return!’ My father, they tell 
me, has but a few months, or, at best, 
but a few years, to live. I shall de- 
vote myself to the task of prolonging 
his life as much as possible, and 
without regret, without hesitation, 
without impatience. I am not fright- 
ened by this task. I shall perform it, 
whatever may be in store for me. 
But my life to come, all my future, — 
it is for you, Imperia; and you do 
not want my devotion to hope for a 
I have often told you that I 
property, very 
small indeed, but yet sufficient to 
consolidate our association. I would 
have accepted with delight this com- 
munity of interests with Bellamare 


reward? 


shall inherit some 


and his friends —"’ 

“No,” replied Imperia, ‘‘ Bellamare 
All that is 
Let us not 


would not have accepted. 
folly, my dear Laurence! 
mix up the interests of the world with 
those of Bohemian life. Bellamare 
but to 
save 


would never borrow 
and himself alone 
mare.” 

“At least I would have been per- 
mitted to remain associated with his 
destinies and with yours. Then you 
will not even leave me the hope of 
recommencing our campaigns, and 


repay, 


can Bella- 


being again your brother as hereto- 


fore?" 

“Not for the present,” she said, 
“You would suffer too much after the 
explanation we have had. But some 
day, when you will have forgiven me 
for not loving you, when you will love 
some other woman,—but another 
woman will not permit you to leave 
her; and, you see—we turn in a 
vicious circle! For your own future 
happiness, you must break entirely 
with the present. You must break 
without any mental reservation. I 
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would be very guilty, indeed, if I 
should speak differently.” 

Every one of her words fell upon 
my heart like a shovelful of earth 
thrown upon a coffin. I was anni- 
hilated; and all of a sudden a violent 
reaction took place within me. I 
acted like the condemned criminal, 
who breaks his bonds, were it but to 
go a few steps before dying. I ex- 
pressed to her my love with the vio- 
lence of despair; and again she wept 
bitterly, while telling me that I was 
pitiless and that I tortured her cruelly. 
Her grief, which was real, and which 
overpowered her, deceived me a mo- 
ment. I persuaded myself that she 
loved me, and that she sacrificed her- 
self to the idea of a cruel duty. Yes, 
she seemed to love me, to regret me, 
to be afraid of my caresses; for she 
withdrew her hands, and when, for a 
moment, overcome by emotion, she 
had rested her head on my shoulder, 
she immediately afterwards started 
back in terror, like a woman who is 
on the point of fainting. She was 
neither deceitful, nor cold, nor a co- 
quette. I knew it, I was sure of it, 
after our long intimacy, and after the 
many occasions I had had of seeing 
her generous character put to every 
kind of trial. I went mad. 

“Sacrifice your oath to me!” said 
I. ‘Forget the man to whom you 
I shall sacrifice every- 
I shall let my father 
Love is 


owe yourself! 
thing to you. 
die alone and heart-broken. 
above all human laws. It is every- 
thing, —it can create everything and 
destroy everything. Be mine, and 
let the universe fall into ruins around 
us!" 

She pushed me gently back, and 
looked sadly at me. 

‘You see,” she said, ‘‘ that is where 
we go when we listen to passion. We 
blaspheme and lie! You would no 
more forsake your father than I would 
forsake my friend. We might forget 
them for a day, but the next day we 
should separate in order to rejoin 
them: and if we did not, we should 
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despise each other. Leave me, Lau- 
rence! If I should listen to you, ow 
love would kill our friendship and 
our mutual esteem. I swear to you 
my friend, that on the day when | 
shall have lost my self-respect, I shall 
not hesitate to kill myself.”’ 

And she went to rejoin Bellamare, 
who at that moment had reappeared 
in the depth of the ravine. I suffered 
her to go without retaining her. All 
hope was dead for me, and I entered 
upon the phase of the most complete 
indifference and apathy of my life. 

Bellamare took Imperia home, after 
having requested me to wait for him. 
He had to talk to me. When he re- 
turned, he found me nailed to the 
same spot, in the same attitude, my 
eyes fixed upon the rivulet, whose 
light ripples I noticed instinctively, 
without thinking either of myself or 
anything else in the world. 

““My boy,” said he, sitting down 
by my side, ‘will you and can you 
tell me what has happened? Do 
you think that you must tell me? I 
have not the right to question her. 
As I have never been in love with 
her, I am not authorized to demand 
of her a categorical answer, like the 
one you have demanded. She has 
told me, as she always has done, that 
she did not want to love —but, I owe 
you the truth, she is so painfully af- 
fected that it seems to me she loves 
you in spite of herself. There must 
be some obstacle which I cannot find 
out. If itis a secret which she has 
confided to you, do not tell me; but 
if itis a mere confidential communi- 
cation, then, my friend, take me for 
Perhaps | 


your counsel and judge. 
may be able to remove the obstacle, 
and may give back hope to your de- 


spairing heart!’ 

I then repeated to him our whole 
conversation. He fell into a reverie, 
questioned me again, sought consci- 
entiously, but found nothing to ex- 
plain the mystery. He felt quite irri- 
tated. He, so intelligent, so exper'- 
enced, so penetrating, found himself 
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suddenly in the presence of a veiled 
statue with an undecipherable inscrip- 
tion. 

“See here, my boy,” he said, after 
a pause, “‘we must never think that a 
matter is at an end, —for in life noth- 
ing ends. We must never abjure an 
affection nor bury our own heart. A 
man is neither a wall whose bricks 
are crushed on the road, nor a pipe 
whose broken pieces are thrown into 
acorner. The fragments of an intel- 
ligence are always good. Go home 
and nurse your father; do all that he 
wants,—water his flower-beds, trim 
his espaliers,—and think of the future 
as of a thing which belongs to you, 
which is due to you, and which you 
can dispose of. You know that on 
the Devil's Rock I formed projects to 
the last moment, and that they have 
been realized. In the meantime, I 
shall work for you here,—I shall put 
Imperia to the rack, and learn her 
secret. As soon as I know it, I shall 
write to you, either ‘Stay away for- 
ever,, or ‘Come back as quick as 
you can!’ If she loves you, well, it 
could be easily arranged that you 
could see her now and then. Go, 
therefore, without despair or alarm. 
Nothing in your situation is changed. 
You can easily bear the doubt, which 
you have borne for three years, three 
weeks longer; for, I will answer you 
for it, I shall know your fate within 
twenty days.” 

My admirable friend really suc- 
ceeded in giving me back a little 
courage, and I departed without hav- 
ing seen either Imperia or any of the 
others, in order not to lose the little 
energy which was left to me. 

When I was back in my village, I 
wrote to Bellamare, requesting him 
to spare me, if he should satisfy him- 
self that my case was utterly hope- 
“In such a case,” I wrote him, 
‘do not write me at all. I shall wait. 
Little by little, and without a violent 
emotion, I shall lose the last ray of 


i€ss 


hope. 
I have waited three weeks, I have 


waited three months, I have waited 
three years. He has not written. My 
hope has vanished. 

I have had one consolation. My 
father has recovered his health; he is 
no longer threatened with apoplexy ; 
he is quiet; he thinks me happy, and 
he is happy himself. 

All my dreams of being an artist 
are gone; I have made myself a 
farmer, a peasant. I have never re- 
proached my father with having sac- 
rificed me twice,—the first time to 
his ambition and the second time to 
his devotion and bigotry. He does not 
know his fault, and he is innocent of 
it. I revenge myself on him by lov- 
ing him even more than before. I 
must love somebody; I have a dog's 
nature. My father is to me a child 
which has been entrusted to my care, 
and which I protect. Or, I might 


rather say, I am a lover by nature,— 
I must serve and protect somebody. 
This old man has confided himself to 
me; it. is my business to watch over 
him,—to remove from him all anx- 
iety, all danger, all alarm. I am 


grateful to him because he cannot 
live without me; I thank him for 
having enchained me. 

You may well imagine that this 
resignation has not been acquired in 
one day. I have suffered much. The 
life I lead here 1s repulsive to my 
taste and aspirations, but I prefer it 
to the petty ambitions of an official 
career. I did not care for any office. 
I wanted no other chain but that of 
love and my free will. That 
which I now bear sometimes wounds 
me to the blood; but I bleed for my 
father, while I would not consent to 
bleed for a prefect, for a mayor, nor 
even for a comptroller of the finances. 
Here in my village I continue, in 
spite of myself, the life of an actor. 
I prolong the fiction of my existence, 
—for I am now as little a peasant as 
I formerly was a monarch on the 
stage. I have lost my proper footing 
forever,—I imitate the life of others, 
while I have no proper existence. 


own 
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A happy love would have made me 
both a man and an actor. The un- 
known lady dreamed of transforming 
me altogether. That was undertaking 
too much; she might have made me 
a man, but she would have destroyed 
the artist. Imperia did not want to 
do either; she was in the right. I 
still love her,—I shall love her for- 
ever; but I have sworn to let her 
alone, as she loves somebody else. 
But my heart smarts and rebels under 
the powerful effort of my will. Now 
and then I have to take to drinking 
in order to alleviate my grief; and 
when my imagination runs too wild 
and my fancy mounts too high, I 
begin to court ugly girls who are not 
cruel and require no lies to persuade 
them. 

This will last as long as my father 
lives. I never think of what will be- 
come of me if he should die. Upon 
my honor, sir, I do not know, and I 
do not want to know. 

Now you will understand how the 
same man whom you saw yesterday 
rather tipsy at the village wedding can 
tell you to-day thisstory. Itis true in 
every respect, and I have given you 
only the outlines in order not to ex- 
haust your patience. 


With these words, Laurence termi- 
nated his story. 

A few weeks afterwards I left Au- 
vergne, and I would have supposed 
that the romance of the young pea- 
sant-actor's life would remain for me 
unfinished forever, had not an acci- 
dent which I met with some eighteen 
months after revealed to me its un- 
looked-for and remarkable conclu- 
sion. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LAURENCE IN A NEW ROLE, 

My official duties called me into 
Normandy, and on a cold December 
evening I set out in a little hired car- 
riage from Yvetot for Duclair. The 
road was good, and notwithstanding 
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the weather was cloudy, I preferred 
reaching my destination a little late to 
being compelled to rise early in the 
morning, the cold being always keen- 
est at daybreak. I had been on the 
road an hour, when the severity of 
the weather abated under the influence 
of a smart snow-storm. An hour 
later the road was so obstructed with 
snow that my driver, whose name was 
Thomas, and who was a rather indo- 
lent old man, had much difficulty in 
taking me across the fields. His nags 
often refused to advance, and finally 
they refused so decidedly that we had 
to alight, disengage the wheels, and 
take the animals by the bridle; but to 
no purpose, for we stuck fast in the 
snow. It was then that Thomas con- 
fessed that we were no longer on the 
road to Duclair, and that he believed 
we were on that which returns to Can- 
debec. We were in the midst of a 
wood, upon a very rough road; the 
snow fell faster and faster, and to stop 
there was dangerous. Not a carriage, 
not a carter, not a passer-by, to aid 
and to direct us. 

I was about to resign myself to my 
fate, to roll myself up in my mantle, 
and go to sleep in the carriage, when 
Thomas told me that he had discovered 
where we were —that we were in the 
woods between Jumiéges and Saint 
Vaudrille. 
off for our weary horses to take us to 
either of them; but near by was 
chateau where he was well known, 
and we should meet with hospitality. 
I pitied the poor man, who was as 
tired as his beasts, and I promised to 
guard them while he went through the 
woods to seek assistance at the neigh- 
boring chateau, It was really near, 
for in fifteen minutes I saw him re- 
turning with two men and a horse. 
They quickly extricated us from our 
strait, and one of the men, who ap- 
peared to be a farm-laborer, told me 
that we could not regain the Duclair 
road till the weather changed. ‘One 
could not see three steps ahead. My 
master,”’ added he, ‘‘ would be very 


These places were too far 
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sorry if I did not persuade you to sup 
and lodge at the cha/eau.” 

“Who is your master, my friend?” 

“Jt is the Baron Laurence,” he re- 
plied. 

“Who?” cried I; 
rence, the deputy?” 

“It is his chateau, which you would 
see from here, if one could see any- 
thing,” replied the peasant. ‘Come, 
Ict us go. It is not well to tarry here. 
The beasts are all perspiration.” 

“Go on,” said I, “I will follow 
you.” 

As the road was very narrow, I fol- 
lowed literally the carriage and the 
men, and I could put no other ques- 
tions concerning the Baron Laurence ; 
but he was, in fact, the uncle of my 
friend, the comedian. There was but 
one Laurence in the room, and I ad- 
mired the destiny which conducted 
me toward that potentate of the 
family. I at once resolved to see 
him, to acquaint him with the situa- 
tion of his nephew, to tell him all the 
good I knew of the young man, to 
stand up for him if he despised him. 

The snow, which kept falling, did 
not permit me to examine the manor. 
I mounted a lofty flight of steps, and 
saw myself before a good-looking 
footman who received me politely, 
telling me that a room should be 
made ready for me, and that mean- 
while I would find a good fire in the 
dining-room. While speaking he re- 
lieved me of my great-coat covered 
with snow, and at the same time a 
great door opened before me, and I 
saw another servant placing some in- 
viting viands upon a table richly 
served. An immense clock sounded 
midnight. 

“I presume,” said I to the footman, 
“that the Baron has retired, and will 
not be disturbed on account of an un- 
known traveller whom this bad night 
brings to him. Will you send him 
my card to-morrow morning, and if 
he will permit me to thank him—” 

“The Baron has not retired,” replied 
the servant; “it is his supper hour, 


“Baron Lau- 
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and I am going to carry to him your 
card,” 

He conducted me into the dining- 
room, and disappeared. The other 
servant, occupied in serving the sup- 
per, politely drew up a chair to the 
fire, threw on an armful of wood, and 
resumed his duties without saying a 
word, I was not cold; I was per- 
spiring. I surveyed the room. It 
resembled the refectory of an old con- 
vent. I was positive, on viewing it 
more closely, that it was not a modern 
imitation, but a true Roman and mo- 
nastic architecture, something like a 
chapel of Jumiéges or of Saint Vau- 
drille, the two celebrated abbeys 
which formerly possessed all the sur- 
rounding country. The Baron Lau- 
rence had transformed the convent 
into a palace, no more nor less than 
Prince Klementi. The adventures of 
the Bellamare troupe came to memory, 
and I was expecting to see brother 
Ischirion or the commander, Nicanor, 
enter, when the double door opened 
from the centre, and a great person- 
age, clad in a dressing-gown of crim- 
son satin trimmed with fur, came to- 
ward me with open arms. It was not 
Prince Klementi; it was not the 
Baron Laurence; it was my friend 
Laurence, Laurence in person, a little 
stout, but handsomer than ever. 

I embraced him with joy. He was 
then reconciled to his uncle? He 
was then the presumptive heir to his 
title and his riches? 

“My uncle is dead,” he replied. 
‘“‘He died without knowing me and 
without thinking of me; but he had 
forgotten to make his will, and as I 
was his only kinsman —”" 

“Only? Your father—"’ 

** My poor, dear father! —dead also, 
dead from joy! struck with apoplexy 
when a notary came to tell him, indis- 
creetly, that we were rich. He did 
not comprehend that he had lost his 
brother. He saw only the brilliant 
lot which had fallen to me, the only 
hope, the only prepossession of his 
life; that desire had become more 
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intense with the fear of my ruin. He 
threw himself into my arms, saying: 
‘Behold thou art a Seigneur; no 
longer shalt thou be a comedian! I 
can die,,—and he isdead! You see, 
my friend, that fortune cost me very 
dear! But we will talk at leisure; 
you must be fatigued, frozen. Let us 
sup; I shall keep you afterwards as 
long as possible. I need to see you 
to talk over matters with you, for since 
our acquaintance and our separation 
I have not had an hour in which I 
could unbosom myself.” 

When we were at the table, he dis- 
missed his servants. 

“My friends,” he said to them, 
*‘you know that I love to sit up at 
night without keeping others up. 
Bring us everything we need, see 
that nothing is wanting to the apart- 
ment of my guest, and, if you think 
best, go to bed.” 

‘At what hour must I awake the 
guest of the Baron,” said the va/et-de- 
chambre. 

“You will let him sleep,” replied 
Laurence, ‘‘and you will call me 
Baron no more; I have already 
begged you not to give me a title that 
does not belong to me.” 

The servant went out sighing. 

“You see,’ said Laurence, when 
we were alone, ‘‘nothing is wanting 
to my disguise, not even the vade/s 
of the comedy. These persons think 
themselves belittled by serving a man 
who has no title or lordly airs. They 
are great fools, who hinder more than 
they serve me, and who, I hope, will 
quit me of themselves when they see 
that I treat them like men.” 

“I think, on the contrary,” said I, 
“that, little by little, they will find 
very happy in being 

Give them time to un- 


themselves 
treated thus. 
derstand it.”’ 

“If they understand, I shall keep 
them; but I doubt whether they will 
accustom themselves to the ways of a 
man who has no need of personal 
service.” 

“You will get accustomed to being 
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served thus. You are more aristo- 
cratic in appearance and in manners, 
my dear Laurence, than any castellan 
whom I have met.” 

“I play my part, my friend. I 
know how it is necessary to be before 
domestics of good family. I know 
that, to be respected by them, extreme 
gentleness and extreme politeness are 
required, for they also are comedians 
who despise that which they venerate ; 
but do not be deceived, those whom 
you see here are very vulgar per- 
formers. My uncle was a false grand 
setgneur; in reality, he had all the 
follies of a Jarvenu who detests his 
origin. I have seen that in the de- 
meanor and the habits of his people. 
Their kind of vanity is third-rate; 
when they shall have quit me, I shall 
take the noblest of them, and these 
will regard me as a truly superior 
man, because I shall play my part of 
aristo better than any arisfo. Is it 
certain that this world is not all com- 
edy and fiction? I am not sure of it. 
When I took possession of this estate, 
I asked myself whether I could en- 
dure the position eight days. I did 
not so much fear being weary of it, as 
of appearing out of place in it, and 
of feeling myself to be ridiculous in 
it; but when I saw how easy it was to 
impose upon the world by a borrowed 
ease and dignity, | saw that my old 
business of stage-player was an ex- 
cellent education.”’ 

Laurence affected a little too much 
disdain for his new situation. 

“Come,” said I, ‘do not play com- 
edy with a man to whom you have 
unveiled all the recesses of your 
heart and your conscience. It is im- 
possible that you do not find yourself 
happier here than in your village. | 
say nothing of the death of your 
father, which was fatal according to 
the laws of nature; that sorrow is not 
so linked to your heritage that it must 
prevent you from enjoying its sweets.” 

“Pardon me,” replied he, “that 
evil and that good are closely inter- 
linked; I cannot forget the fact. | 
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have told you frankly before, I tell 
you to-day with the same sincerity, I 


was born an actor. I need to be 
greater than nature. It is necessary 
that I should assume a theatrical atti- 
tude towards myself, that I should 
forget the man I am, and in imagina- 
tion soar above my own individuality. 
The only difference between the pro- 
fessional actor and myself is that he 
needs a public, and that I, never 
having been enamored of it, do very 
well without it. But I need my chi- 
mera; it has sustained me, it has 
made me achieve great sacrifices. 
Finally, virtue is my part, and I do 
not wish to play any other. I know 
that I shall play it always, or that I 
shall feel only disgust and aversion. 
You do not understand that? You 
take me for a fool? You are not de- 
ceived,—I am such; but my folly is 
beautiful, and since I need it, seek 
not to take it from me. I was truly 
stoical in my village, for everybody 
believed me happy there; and cer- 
tainly I was so only in rare moments, 
when I could say to myself, ‘Thou 
hast succeeded in being great.” The 
life of my father, his security, which 
was my care, was the reason of my 
I succeeded in ceasing to 
regret the past. Now what have I to 
do here that is worthy of me?” 

I asked him if it was known here 
that he had been a comedian. 

“They have said it,”’ he replied, 
“they have repeated it, they have not 
been sure of it, although they had 
seen formerly on the boards at Rouen 
a tall, slender young man who much 


sacrifice. 


resembled me, and who bore on the 
theatre bills the same name as the 
Baron. They could not believe then 
that I was his kinsman. When I 
presented myself as his heir, they 
questioned my people, who knew 
nothing, and who indignantly denied 
the report. They questioned me 
more adroitly, and I hastened to tell 
the truth with so much boldness and 
spirit that they hastened to reply that 
I was none the less estimable for it. 


When a man has an income of a 
hundred thousand livres, all persons 
about him have more or less need of 
him. I perceived immediately that I 
must realize my capital and quit the 
country, or command respect by the 
appearance of merit. I assumed the 
character of the man of worth with- 
out the least difficulty.” 

‘‘Abandon that mocking tone to- 
ward yourself, my dear Laurence. 
You have been frank in narrating 
your life to me; be so still. You are 
an intelligent, large-hearted man. 
and so really a worthy man. You 
strive to appear what you are; that 
is your right. I will say more—it is 
your duty. nothing in you 
which savors of the comedian, except 
that affectation of ridiculing the social 
middle condition in which destiny 
replaces you. I begin to understand 
this trait. The man who has yielded 
his whole being, intellect, figure, ac- 


I see 


cent, heart, and feelings to the con- 
trol of a public which is often unjust 
and brutal, has 
much by that direct contact, and his 
pride must revolt at the idea that, for 
some sous paid at the door, the first 
clown that comes along has the right 
to humiliate him. I confess that be- 
fore knowing you I had a great dis- 
I pardoned only 


certainly suffered 


dain for comedians. 
those whose real talent has the right 
to brave everything and the power to 
I felt a kind 
of disgust for those who were medi- 
ocre, and I that disgust 
only through the compassion with 
which I was inspired by their distress, 
by the difficulty of living in this 
world, the lack of early education, 
and the obstruction of labor in mod- 
ern society. It is that ever-increas- 
ing difficulty of finding work, when 
one is not remarkably gifted, which 
combats and destroys the prejudice 
against comedians, more than do all 
the philosophical reasonings, for the 
prejudice is not wholly unreasonable. 
In order to present one’s self to the 
public painted and costumed as a 


vanquish everything. 


overcame 
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comic or heroic personage — that is, as 
a man who pretends to make a crowd 
laugh or weep—one must have an 
audacity which is either courage or 
effrontery ; and whoever pays has the 
right to cry out to him, if he is a bad 
actor: ‘Beware! thou art not grand,’ 
or ‘Thou art not comical.’ Well, my 
dear Laurence, you say that you were 
only passable, that is all. You have 
then suffered by not being in the first 
rank, and you have sought to console 
yourself by saying to yourself, justly, 
that in you the man was superior to 
the artist; and now that you recall 
the coldness of the people on the 
other side of the footlights, you un- 
consciously cherish a grudge against 
them. You try to look down upon 
them, as they treated you when you 
belonged to them. They did not find 
you a good comedian, and you must 
needs tell them that their life is also 
to them a comedy, and that they play 
their parts badly. That is a com- 
monplace which proves nothing, for 
in fact all is frightfully serious in the 
comedy of the world and in the world 
of comedy. Forget, then, this little 
bitterness. Accept frankly your re- 
turn to liberty and to social activity. 
You have a great excuse, an excuse 
which you have made me sincerely 
admit, ove, which is the great absolu- 
tion of youth. That love is forgotten, 
I suppose; if it is not, I still believe it 
can now vanquish everything. Be this 
as it may, you have nothing to blush 
at in the past, and therefore you 
should approach the world, not like a 
fugitive, repentant or defiant, but as a 
traveller who has profited by his ex- 
perience so as to judge all things im- 
partially, and who comes home to re- 
flect and act like a philosopher.” 

Laurence heard my little sermon 
without interrupting me, and as he 
had always a child’s heart in a manly 
breast, he stretched out his two hands 
to me with tears. 

“You are right,’’ said he, “I see 
that you are right, and you have done 
me good. Ah! if I had a friend near 
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me! I need one so much, and I am 
so lonely! Believe me, my friend, 
my whole life is a dizziness, and I am 
still very young; I am not twenty! 
I have passed through states of life so 
various that I no longer truly know 
who I am. That agitated existence 
has been all adventure and romance. 
Truly I have had reasons for being a 
little foolish. Without you, I should 
become entirely so, for when you met 
me in an inn, I was in a way to be- 
come a village vagabond, perhaps an 
inebriate, sad and meditating suicide 
amid the fumes of wine. Thanks to 
you, I have regained possession of 
myself; but the exaltation had in- 
creased, and it was time to put an 
end to it. My poor father, pardon 
me these words!” 

A tear came to his eye. Mechani- 
cally he poured out a second glass of 
Malmsey wine. He turned it into 
the glass vessel, and, as I looked at 
him — 

“I drink now,” said he, “only dis- 
tractedly, and without knowing what 
Ido. As soon as I know, you see, I 
abstain.” 

“Yet you sup thus every evening?” 

‘‘Yes, acomedian’s habit, who loves 
to turn night into day.” 

“At the village, however—’ 

“At the village I labored from 
morning like an ox; but Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday I did like the 
rest, and on these days I did not sleep. 
What shall I say more? Think of 
the ennui/ I was, however, a good 
workman. I show no signs of it now. 
See! I have white hands, as beauti- 
ful as when I personated lovers. Ah! 
my friend, I speak to you frankly ; do 
not take this for affectation. I am 
wearied of this kind of life; I am sick 
unto death.” 

“Have you not, then, learned to 
invent for yourself again some serious 
occupations?” 

“Serious! Tell me, then, what 
there is of seriousness in the exist- 
ence of a millionnaire of yesterday 
who is yet a stranger among practical 


’ 
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people? Shall I ever be practical,—I? 
Can I beso? Hear the recital of my 
three months of village life in this 
chateau ; but we have sat at the table 
long enough. Come into my room; 
that is a better place for us.”’ 

He took an exquisitely wrought 
candlestick, and after having made 
me traverse a splendid drawing-room, 
an immense billiard room, and a 
wonderful boudoir, he conducted me 
into a sleeping room, where I cried 
out immediately, 7Ze Blue Room / 

“How!” said he, smiling, ‘you 
recollect very well my history; my 
summary descriptions have made im- 
pression enough for you to recollect 
things you have never seen!"’ 

“My dear friend, your story has so 
impressed me that I have amused 
myself in writing it at odd moments, 
changing all the names. I will read 
it to you, and if my recollections lack 
exactness, if I have changed the col- 
oring, you will correct, you will rec- 
tify, you will change them. I will 
leave you the manuscript.” 

He told me that I should do him 
the greatest pleasure. 
“This is, then,” 
famous Blue Room.” 

“It is as exact a copy as my own 
recollections have permitted me to 
make.” 

“You are again in love, then, with 
the beautiful unknown?” 

“My friend, the beautiful unknown 
is dead; all is dead in the romance 
of my life.” 

“But the famous 
mare, Leon, Moranbois 
whom I dare not name—’ 

“They are dead forme. Absent in 
America, I know not where. Imperia, 
having lost her father, had followed 
them to Canada, where they still were 
six months ago. Bellamare wrote me 
that he would be in a situation, at his 
return, to give me back my money. 
Everybody was well. Do not speak 
of them; that troubles me a little, 
and I am perhaps in a way to for- 
get—" 


replied I, ‘the 


troupe, Bella- 
and she 
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“God grant it! It is what before 
all things I desire for you. But this 
Blue Room; is it a recollection which 
you have wished, which you still wish 
to keep?” 

“Yes. When I learned that my 
unknown was no more, the memory 
of her gave a pang to my heart; and, 
like a great child as I am, I wished to 
raise this monument to her memory. 
You recollect that that Blue Room 
was no more hers than the house 
which I entered by mistake. That 
charming dwelling, poetized for me 
by a graceful and charming appari- 
tion, was not less the only frame into 
which I could evoke her veiled image. 
I have copied the room in my best 
manner; only, as this is larger, I 
have been able to add to it some good 
sofas, where we are going to smoke 
some good cigars." 

I asked him how and by whom he 
had learned the death of his un- 
known. 

“T will tell you immediately,” he 
replied. ‘We must proceed method- 
ically. I resume my recital; these 
will be but a short chapter to add tu 
the romance which you have taken 
the pains to write out.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONCLUSION OF LAURENCE’S STORY. 
“After having buried my poor father, 

I set out for Normandy with the feel- 
ings of a man who travels in search 
of new things to distract himself from 
a profound sorrow, not at all with the 
intoxication of a poor devil who has 
gained in the lottery, and who is go- 
ing to take possession of his capital. 
I had preserved a very unpleasant re- 
membrance of my first and only visit 
to my uncle. He had not very warmly 
welcomed me, you will recollect, as 
you remember everything; and his 
governess had regarded me suspi- 
ciously. I found the manor such as 
he had left it; that is to say, in a very 
good state of repair. The old boy 
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was an orderly man; not a slate was 
wanting to his roof, not a stone to his 
walls. But the interior ornamenta- 
tion was in most execrable taste. 
There was gold everywhere—style 
nowhere. As everything had been 
put under seal, and as to his last hour 
he was absolute and distrustful, his 
governess, who did not govern him 
so much as I supposed, had been un- 
able to do much pillaging. I found, 
besides a splendid landed estate, some 
very productive rents, and some fine 
sums in reserve. I dismissed the 
governess, begging her to carry off 
three-fourths of the rich and frightful 
furniture; and, yielding to an artist's 
fancy, to an irresistible desire of har- 
monizing all parts of that monument 
of another age, I passed all my time 
in installing myself with taste and 
science, in contriving to conceal com- 
fort under archeology. You will see 
all this to-morrow by daylight. I 
have succeeded very well, I think, 
and it will be better when all is fin- 
ished. Only I am afraid that when I 
have nothing more to doto my home, 
I shall be able to rest there no longer; 
for, as soon as I stop a moment, I 
yawn, and I desire to weep. I was 
not long in perceiving that if I would 
spare myself many troubles and dis- 
trusts, I must respond to the polite at- 
tentions addressed to me. I had 
made a list of my uncle’s friends and 
acquaintances. I had addressed some 
circulars in my name, since I was the 
only representative of the family. I re- 
ceived many cards, and even those of 
the biggest wigs. I hazarded some vis- 
its. Iwas received with more curiosity 
than kindness; but it appeared that I 
triumphed at the onset over all preju- 
dices. They found in me much depth 
and a perfect tone. They knew that 
in the matter of taking possession of 
my property, I had conducted myself 
like a great lord. All my visits were 
returned. They found me occupied 
in restoring my old walls, and they 
learned that I was not an ignorant 
burgess. My taste and my expendi- 
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tures established my character as a 
savant and an artist, my isolation 
gave me the finishing touch of an 
earnest man. They had imagined 
that I should introduce bad company 
What company could I introduce? 
That of actors? I knew not where to 
lay hold of a single one of thos 
whom I had known running abou 
That of the workmen of 
my village? Except to collect thei: 
rents, I could not take them from 
their labor. They took no account 
of the extraordinary isolation in which 
an exceptional destiny had thrown 
me; they believed that I abstained 
voluntarily from companionship and 
They took an in- 
finite liking to me. They invited me 
to go into society. I replied that the 
recent death of my father rendered 
me still too sad and too unsocial 
They admired me for having loved 
my father! Some young people, my 
neighbors, invited me to the chase 
I promised to take part when I should 
have done installing myself in my 
They were astonished 


the world. 


nocturnal orgies. 


new situation. 
in starting for Paris at the beginning 
of winter, that I did not regret that | 
could not follow them; they would 
have presented me to the best sox 1ety 
Not wishing to appear eccentric, | 
promised to become, by and by, a 
man of the world. But my part has 
been well taken, my friend; I hay 
already seen the majority of thos 
Their life will never be 
mine. They are nearly all empty 
Those who seem to me to have intel- 
ligence and merit have contracted i 
condition habits ot 
idleness which would make a fool o! 


people. 


their well-to-do 


Those who 
ment are machines. 

have independent ideas 
use of their energy, or they make a 
They all take ser- 


cohesion 


me. serve the govern- 
Those who 


make no 


bad use of it. 
ously this thing without 
and without end, which they call the 
world, and in which I see nothing 
that has a serious meaning. 
it but a swarming of little, defaced, 
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incomplete, unfinished things. I have 
thus far seen only the repetitions of the 
piece one plays there. Well, that 
piece is disconnected, incomprehensi- 
ble, without interest, without passion, 
without grandeur, and without gayety. 
The actors whom I have been able to 
study are incapable of unravelling it, 
for those who have talent are disdain- 
ful or d/azé, or they feel that their 
parts cannot be realized, and they 
play them coldly. I have been nour- 
ished on noble tragedies and fine 
dramas. Besides, art, when lowest, 
has a plan, and aims to prove some- 
thing; a soirée seems to have no 
other end than to kill time. What 
shall I do with a man accustomed in 
public to make precise gestures, to 
watch his e#/rées, never to say a use- 
less word, never to take a step acci- 
dentally? To represent an action on 
the stage, is to perform an act of logic 
and reasoning; but to say some noth- 
ings of which the memory fades as 
one says them, to hear idle discus- 
sions which good taste forbids one’s 
pushing too far, is to show one’s good 
breeding, that he knows the usages 
of polite society; but that is to do 
nothing at all, and I cannot resign 
myself to do nothing. 

“The moral of this is, not that a 
comedian should be too superior to 
the reality to identify himself with 
it—do not impute to me that boast — 
but learn that every artist takes a cast 
of the reality which his personality 
occupies and fills. - Whenever his 
imprint is not seen, he no longer 
lives; he is petrified. I need to be, 
not that one may see who I am, but 
to feel that I exist. For the moment 
Iam an archeologist, antiquary, nu- 
mismatologist; later, I shall be, per- 
haps, a naturalist, painter, chronicler, 
novelist, farmer. I must always have 
one passion, one task, one curiosity ; 
but I shall never be a deputy, a pre- 
fect, a hunter, a diplomatist, a politi- 
cian, a hoarder,—any one of those 
characters who in our days are called 
practical men. I shall see whether 
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this house which I am fashioning can 
inspire me in any way; if it does not, 
I shall quit it and make some grand 
tours; but I fear solitude in travelling, 
as I fear idleness in a sedentary life. 
What I need at my age, what my 
heart calls for at the same time that it 
dreads it, is love, family affection. I 
would that I were married, for I shall 
never resolve to marry. Yet the 
thought has suggested itself to me 
many times since | knew my neigh- 
bor, and it is time that I speak to you 
of her. 

“Her name is Jeanne, and she has 
brown, wavy hair. Those are her 
only faults, for they are her only 
points of resemblance to Imperia, 
whose name, you recollect, is Jane de 
Valclos, and I should have wished to 
love a woman who in no respect re- 
called to me her for whom I have 
suffered so much. In other respects 
the contrast is complete. She is tall 
and beautiful; the other was small 
and pretty. She has not the “mdrée 
voice and the vibrating pronuncia- 
tion of an actress. Hers is a sweet 
voice, slightly low and veiled, which 
caresses and does not make one start. 

“She is tall and beautiful, I tell 
you, and I will add that she is a little 
awkward, which pleases me infinitely. 
She cannot take three steps on the 
stage without running against some- 
thing. That is owing to her short- 
sightedness, which prevents her from 
seeing the details of things. In my 
opinion, the source of the instincts 
and the tastes is in the sense of sight. 
Those persons whose vision takes in 
everything, are plastic; those on the 
contrary, who have to look closely, 
are specialists. The specialty of my 
neighbor is the interior life, a petty 
activity which is not seen by others, 
but which is ingenious and incessant; 
an attentive, continual, delicate, and 
exhaustless solicitude for those of 
whom she undertakes the cure. She 
is the contrary of me, who know how 
to practise devotion by a great effort 
of the will, but who, left to myself, 
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can see nothing except through my- 
self. She is self-forgetful; she would 
take all the impressions one might 
choose to give her; she could be an- 
other, see with his eyes, breathe with 
his lungs, identify herself with him 
and disappear. 

‘You see it, it is the ideal of the 
companion, of the friend, of the wife. 
Add to that that she is free, a widow, 
and without children. She is nearly 
of my age. She is rich enough to 
care nothing for my fortune, and her 
birth does not differ from mine; her 
grandfather was a peasant. She has 
seen the world, she has never loved 
it. She wishes to quit it entirely, 
never having met with any one who 
has made her desire to remarry. She 
learned that the Abbey of St. Vau- 
drille was for sale for a moderate sum, 
and, as she has taste and instruction 
enough to love the preservation of 
beautiful things, she came to pass 
some months in the adjoining coun- 
try to learn whether the climate would 
agree with her health, and whether 
that country would ensure to her the 
kind of tranquil and retired life which 
she contemplates. The small house 
which she has hired touches my park; 
and we see each other once or twice a 
week; we might see each other daily ; 
the obstacle, alas! comes from me, from 
my pusillanimity, from my returns to 
the past, from my fear that I shall be 
able to love no more, in spite of the 
need of love that is consuming me. 

“I must tell you how we got ac- 
quainted, It was in the most prosaic 
way possible. I had been two days at 
Fécamp to seek a master-workman 
to repair some old wainscots, which 
had been sent to the lumber-room by 
my predecessor. Returning very late 
in the evening, I slept late in the 
morning, and | saw from my window 
that beautiful and charming woman 
conversing with the carver in wood, 
who was beginning his work in the 
open air before the hall of the ground 
floor. She was so simply clad, that 
some attention was needed to recog- 
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nize in her a woman of a certain rank 
in the hierarchy of virtuous women, 
I descended into the hall which was 
being wainscoted, and when I saw 
the boots, the glove, and the ruffle, | 
doubted no longer. It was a Parisian 
lady, and a most noteworthy person. 
I went out into the court; I saluted 
het as I passed, and I was going to 
show respect for her investigations, 
when she came to me with a mixture 
of courtesy and timidity, which gave 
a great charm to her bearing: ‘I 
must ask pardon,’ said she, ‘of the 
castellan of Bertheville, (that is the 
name of my abbey,) for the freedom 
with which I have entered the open 
doors of his manor—’ 

“*Pardon?’ said I, ‘when I ought 
to thank you for it!’ 

“«That is very kind,’ she replied, 
with a playful simplicity which did not 
prevent her from blushing a little; 
‘but I will not abuse your kindness, 
I will retire, and, knowing that you 
are here, of which I was ignorant 
before, I will no longer permit my- 
self —’ 

“*T am going to retire at the same 
time, if my presence prevents you 
from examining my labors.’ 

“*T have done. I came to ask for 
some directions on my own account.’ 

‘She did not hesitate then to tell 
me that she wanted Saint Vaudrille, 
but that she was frightened by the ex- 
pense required to make that ruin 
habitable. She had desired to learn 
from my master-workman what he 
charged for his labor. There was at 
Saint Vaudrille a very fine facing 
which also needed restoration. 

“| had already seen Saint Vaudrille, 
but without thinking of what could 
be made of it. I proposed to go there 
that very day, and do a little work, 
also to make a proximate estimate of 
the expense. She accepted my offer 
with many thanks. 

““When she left me, my head was a 
little turned by her beauty and her air 
of frankness; but I recovered my 
senses almost immediately. I rallied 
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myself upon my excessive obliging- 
ness, for | was going to lose the day, 
and to give myself much trouble for 
a person who did not care to see me 
again; but I had promised, and two 
hours after I was at Saint Vaudrille. 
There I found my beautiful neighbor, 
who came thanking me for my punc- 
tuality. In the meantime I had in- 
formed myself concerning her. I 
knew that her name was Madame de 
Valdére, that she commonly lived at 
Paris, that she had rented a place 
near me, that she lived absolutely 
alone with an old governess, a cook, 
and a servant, neither knowing nor 
yet wishing to know any one in the 
neighborhood, passing her mornings 
in walking and her evenings in em- 
broidering or in reading. 

“Saint Vaudrille is, like Jumiéges, 
a vastruininasmallenclosure. You 
doubtless know Jumiéges. If you do 
not, figure to yourself the church of 
Saint Sulpice in ruins, in the midst 
of a pretty English garden, whose 
sanded walks wind along beautiful 
grassy grounds under arches tapes- 


tried with ivy, and garlanded with 


prodigious plants. The two monu- 
mental towers of the church lift their 
white skeletons, like old bones, upon 
the fine Norman sky, so rich in color 
when the sun pierces the mists. 
Flocks of birds of prey utter loud, 
hoarse cries as they fly incessantly 
about these open turrets, whose lace- 
work protects their nests. At the 
bottom of the great walls of the un- 
covered nave grow magnificent trees 
and bushes full of grace. Amid these 
ruins the present proprietor, a man of 
science and taste, has arranged a very 
large dwelling, decorated in the best 
style. Itis a habitation at once severe, 
comfortable, and charming. 

“In examining Saint Vaudrille, we 
spoke only of Jumiéges, the appropri- 
ation of which was in my eyes a mas- 
ter-piece, and might serve as a type 
for the projects of Madame de Val- 
dére. ‘I understand very well,’ said 
she, ‘that the acquisition of these his- 
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toric monuments creates serious du- 
ties. To restore them belongs only to 
princely fortunes, and I do not see 
very well the great profit accruing 
therefrom to art and science, which 
have archeological specimens enough 
still standing, Besides, I do not at- 
tach much value to that which is al- 
most entirely made anew, with new 
materials, and by hands which have 
none of the individuality of the past. 
When a ruin is truly a ruin, we must 
leave it its relative beauty, its grand 
air of loneliness, its marriage with 
the plant that invades it, and the so- 
lemnity of its teaching. To preserve 
it from brutal devastation, to encircle 
it with verdure and flowers, is all that 
one can or ought to do, and this part 
of my mission I think I shall well ful- 
fil. I love gardens, and I know 
something of gardening; but the ap- 
propriation of my private dwelling to 
that exacting neighborhood—that is 
what disquiets me.’ 

“*And then,’ added she, ‘there 
is in that kind of property a kind of 
slavery which frightens me; one has 
no right to refuse admission to ama- 
teurs, and even to idlers and indiffer- 
ent persons. Hence one is no longer 
at home, and what will become of me 
—me who cherish solitude, if I can- 
not walk amid my ruins except on 
condition of meeting at every step 
Englishmen or photographers? If 
we were at the gates of Paris, we 
should have hours and days to sacri- 
fice to the public; but here has one 
the right to refuse admission to people 
who have come thirty or forty leagues 
to see a monument of which you are 
really only the guardian or the cice- 
rone?’ 

“To that I had nothing to say. I 
knew with what indiscreet exactions, 
with what brutal recriminations, the in- 
exhaustible kindness of our neighbor 
of Jumiéges was often paid. I coun- 
selled Madame de Valdére to build 
for herself a cottage in the woods, and 
to think no more of Saint Vaudrille.” 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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BY HELEN E. 


HERE lived in New England, 

in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
something, a pale little Puritan about 
thirteen years old, who seems, as I 
think of her, half strange and half 
familiar— not unknown, and yet 
scarcely to be called well-known or 
intimate — whose surroundings never- 
theless rise very distinctly before my 
memory. This little girl was myself. 
The child had so little life that she 
was called by Aunt Achsa, her school- 
teacher, incorrigibly lazy. Madame 
Pérault “have névare see some 
young ladies so not try to play ze 
piano.” By her doting mother, she 


was said to be ‘a little delicate, 


though of course not alarmingly so.” 
But by the wise old family doctor she 
was pronounced upon in more serious 


phrases. He lapped the skirts of his 
surtout over his sleek knees, adjusted 
his glasses to the right focus for a 
close inspection of the wan little 
phiz, and said with kind cruelty: 
“Well, ma'am, she looks as though 
next spring's cas/ers might blow her 
away so far that all next summer's 
breezes could never bring her back 
to you.” 
Close 
faith in 


following on my mother’s 
the Divine Revelation was 
her faith in the medical revelation. 
Dr. Barstowe’s dictum was in her 
eyes scarcely less to be regarded than 
holy writ itself. 

*‘Oh, Doctor!” she cried, in those 
agonized tones that must be so fa- 
miliar to the ears of all ‘family phy- 
sicians"’ of long standing. And the 
Doctor, having thus by a mere threat 
or show of force annulled any oppo- 
sition he might have looked to en- 
counter in carrying out his wise plans, 
drew me to him, and with sundry en- 
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dearments—(at which I shuddered a 
little, because they were associated in 
my memory with a ‘‘a slight portion 
of castor oil") he asked me if I would 
like to pick roses from the bushes and 
oranges from the trees at Christmas 
time, and have a lovely summer in- 
stead of the approaching dreary win- 
ter. I made no reply, probably 
through fear that he might be describ- 
ing the plains of heaven and promis- 
ing me a transfer to that blissful realm 
which I much preferred contemplating 
from a distance. 

‘How would you like to go down 
to Florida and stay with Aunt Anna, 
while the frost is nipping the little 
Yankee girls’ noses ?”’ 

A light broke over my mind, and 
probably my face, too. And I have 
reason to suppose that the illumina- 
tion reached my mother. Her eyes 
were opened, and she saw how weak 
I was and how sage the Doctor's ad- 
vice, and how foolish and 
sighted her natural shrinking from 
the parting with her one darling for a 
time, and committing her treasure to 
other hands and hearts than the tried 
and loving ones of home. The Doc- 
tor never swerved from his text, nor 
my mother from her allegiance; and 
so it fell out that, under the protection 
of my Aunt Anna, going South to re- 
sume her place as governess, and of 
a gentleman returning to his planta- 
tion after the cool delights of a 
Northern summer, I set sail from New 
York. It was November, and the 
frosts were just sweeping away the 
last traces of autumnal glory, and 
the footsteps of the advancing winter- 
monarch were making themselves 
visible on the earth and audible in 
the air. 


short- 
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There were bright days and starry 
nights, cruel sea-sickness and hungry 
convalescence, and all the strange 
experience that makes up the memory 
of everyone's first sea voyage, I sup- 
pose. There was a storm off Cape 
Hatteras, when I wished I had stayed 
at home and died decently in my own 
little bed that did not toss about, and 
then a glorious day with a fair wind 
when I was glad I| had not stayed any- 
where and died anyhow. Then came 
the first view of the quaint old town 
of St. Augusiine over the bare, daz- 
zling sand-hills—the ancient fort 
frowning toward the bay—the strange 
Spanish pilot—the long wharf—the 
curious medley of buildings, from the 
ruinous mansion of departed Span- 
ish glory to the white-painted and 
green-blinded American “ residence ;”" 
all looking then very much as they 
look now after a lapse of almost forty 
years. 

We met with a cordial Southern 
welcome, and the “little invalid"’ was 
made to feel that Aome was ready for 
her in the kind hearts of the new 
friends. 

To me the novelty was like a fairy 
tale. As Dr. Barstowe had promised, 
roses and jasmines were plenty, with 
myriads of other flowers of which the 
very names were strange to me. Or- 
anges hung from the trees that shaded 
the second stery windows, as plentiful 
as apples in the dear old home or- 
chard. All sorts of strange and lus- 
cious fruits abounded. There 
crowds of black servants, and many 
little dark creatures always under foot 
and in the way. 
up a scene in bewildering contrast to 
the simplicity of my Northern home. 

For a week we rioted at will. Then 
my Aunt Anna, the governess, in- 
stalled herself in the school-room 
with the rather reluctant candidates 
for scholarship, and I either took my 
place among them, or disported my- 
self in the garden, or on the piazza, or 
dewn by the sparkling waters of the 
bay which washed a beach not fifty 


were 


The whole made 
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yards from the house. Beyond the 
low island lying in front of this beach 
I could watch the breaking waves of 
the Atlantic. The fairy hours passed 
quickly by, and I studied the new pic- 
ture of life presented to me—espe- 
cially the new pages in the book of 
human nature opened to my view 
in the conversation and habits of the 
negro servants who swarmed on the 
premises of Mr. Lawton, our host. 

At home, freedom of intercourse 
with servants was out of the question, 
but here nothing interfered to prevent 
the utmost familiarity with the black 
members of the household; for mem- 
bers they were, having no individual 
existence (one might say), but shin- 
ing only in the reflected light of their 
master’s glory. 

Among them I had my favorites, 
and they in their turn esteemed me 
differently. To old “‘ Mauma Liddy,” 
the nurse, I was ‘‘de young lady from 
de Norf,”’ and as such treated with 
reverence and attention. Liddy was, 
like St. Paul, “free born; but she 
had married a slave, and when her 
husband's master died, poor Sam was 
sold in the settlement of the estate, 
taken to Cuba, and Liddy never heard 
of him again. She was a dignified, 
portly woman of 
with a bland face and a protuberant 
nether lip that folded over her chin 
with an sufficient to form 
half a dozen ordinary lips. Her wool 
was nearly white, and was always 
bandanna tower of 
marvellous construction. 

Mauma was the soul of patience 
and good humor, and I used to mar- 
vel at her fortitude as, morning after 
morning, ‘‘ Maas Alfred,’ her especial 


about sixty-five, 


expanse 


covered with a 


care (a boy four years of age), used 
to prance up and down the nursery, 
keeping just beyond her grasp, while 
she followed him with his clothes, re- 


peating in persuasive tones, ‘‘ There, 
Come, now, 
Maas Alfred, git on yer close, honey, 
dere 's a good chile,” until finally the 


now, be a good boy! 


young scapegrace would deign to 
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allow the patient creature to button 
him into his trousers and jacket. 
There was never any attempt at 
authority on her part. She carried 
her point by stratagem and coaxing 
with wonderful persistence and suc- 
cess. This seems to have been a 
good system to produce young rebels. 

After Mauma Liddy, Primus ex- 
cited my most amused interest. He 
was a boy ten years of age, under 
training as assistant to Thomas, the 
waiter. The latter was tall, finely 
built, and handsome in form and 
face, and possessed of a wonderful 
professional aptitude. Primus kept 
his eye on his model throughout the 
meals, his left foot in advance and 
firmly planted, his small tray flat 
against his breast, ready for presenta- 
tion with the same slight flourish that 
Thomas gave his, and the same im- 
perturbable gravity of countenance, 
no matter how funny the talk at table 
might be. But woe to Primus if he in- 
advertently dropped a fork or spilled 
the water! Mercy was no part of 


Thomas's code of discipline, as Pri- 
mus's ears could testify. 

Like most young negro slaves, this 
embryo waiter had no very firmly 
rooted regard for the principles of 


meum and tuum. He was, of course, 
inordinately fond of sweets, and was 
ingenious both in procuring surrepti- 
tious supplies and in evading the 
merited penalties for so doing. The 
eldest daughter of the family, Mar- 
garet, was housekeeper, and charged 
with the duty of giving out the daily 
modicum of tea, sugar, rice, hominy, 
molasses, etc., for family consumption, 
and after each meal she locked up the 
residue, which might tempt the black 
servants if left unsecured. 

One morning we had just finished 
breakfast when some noise in the 
street called us all to the piazza, and 
Margaret forgot for a moment the 
Sugary treasures in her charge. Sud- 
denly recollecting them, she returned 
to the breakfast room, and—there 
was Primus with his hand up to the 
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wrist in the sugar-bowl, scooping up 
the delicious stuff, and carrying it 
with great haste and relish to his 
mouth. The rustling of Margaret's 
dress made him look up, start, re- 
place the cover, and then turning his 
back, he began again assiduously 
folding napkins. 

“Primus!” said Margaret, sternly, 
looking from him to the scattered 
relics of his theft and back again, 
“Primus, you 've been taking suga:!" 

“‘Oh, no, Miss Margaret!” 

“Don't tell an untruth, 
that will only make your 
worse !"’ 

"Deed I neber, Miss Margaret! | 
neber been tech dat bowl!” 

“What, then, is that on your nose 
and around your mouth?” and the 
young housekeeper gave him a look 
of clinching and withering severity, 
and pointed to his face, which was 
sparkling all over its black surface 
with the shining crystals. 

** Dat, Miss,”” answered the unblush- 
ing thief, ‘Oh, dat’s praspration, 
Miss /” 

Of course, Margaret was surprised 
quite out of her dignity by this ob- 
streperous lie, and Primus was saved 
from punishment by her love of fun, 
although she threatened him severely 
“next time."” He departed to the 
kitchen with a penitential aspect and 
a portentous demureness of counten- 
ance which, to the inexperienced eyes 
of the truthful little Puritan spectator, 
bespoke a sincere and lasting reform— 
an impression somewhat shaken by 
seeing Primus, on his way to the kit- 
chen, execute a series of back somer- 
saults, with the triumphant chuckle: 

“Did n't ketch it dis time!” 

If Primus fell short of saintship, it 
was not for want of conscientious 
painstaking by his mother Amelia to 
instil religious instruction into his 
hard sconce. From my window | 
once saw Amelia seated on the door- 
step, in no very amiable mood, wait- 
ing for her young scapegrace to per- 
form his devotions, which duty she 
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exacted with great punctuality and 
small gentleness. 

“Come heah, sar, 
praah, sar!” 

Very reluctantly Primus complied 
as far as posture was concerned, drop- 
ping on his knees and putting up his 
little brown hands with their white 
palms prayer-fashion in her lap; but 
his mind was slow to concentrate 
itself on the opening clause of this 
act of worship. As he paused and 
hesitated, Amelia’s hand came down 
heavily upon his ear, warning him 
not to trifle with religion, but to go 
on with “Our Fader.” Seizing the 
cue, he advanced with tolerable glib- 
ness; but, his memory failing, he was 
brought to a sudden stand at the end 
of “kingdom come."”’ After that his 
case was one of special religious dif- 
ficulty, Amelia deaconing out the 
prayer, and emphasizing each sen- 
tence with a hearty cuff, first with one 
hand and then with the other —illus- 
trating it with cuts it might be called. 
Of course, by the time Primus had 
arrived at what he pronounced “de- 
liver a smeazel” and ‘devil and 
devil, amen,” his ideas on spiritual 
subjects were beginning to be very 
diffuse. 

This poor slave mother, who was 
so hard a teacher of gospel truth, was 
at the same time suffering a daily 
martyrdom. One evening, when 
reading in the parlor, I heard Amelia 
approach her master, who was smok- 
ing on the piazza. From my position 
just inside the window I heard her 
piteous request and the hard answer 
of her owner. She and her son had 
been bought some three months be- 
fore from a man whose pecuniary ne- 
cessities compelled him to sell the 
mother and son away from the hus- 
band and father, who was too valua- 
ble a field hand to be spared. Amelia 
was devotedly attached to her hus- 
band, and this forced separation de- 
veloped a temper soured and violent; 
so that, in fact, she proved an almost 
worthless purchase. Her obstinacy 


and say you 
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was untamable. She quarrelled with 
her fellow servants, and, in short, 
seemed the personification of all evil 
to those who were ignorant of or in- 
different to the despair which con- 
sumed her, 

In the present instance, Amelia ap- 
proached her master, and, with a low 
courtesy, said she hoped Massa would 
do her a great favor. She prayed 
God He would put it into Massa’s 
heart to do what she asked. And 


her request was to be sold back 
again! 

“Why, Amelia,” said her master, 
“‘why do you wish to be sold back? 


Are n't you kindly treated here? 
Don't you like your Mistress and the 
family ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Massa!"’ sobbed the 
wretched slave, ‘‘yer all good and I 
likes yer; but, Massa—my husband / 
William and me we allus cared so 
much for each oder, and we aint con- 
tented nudder of us. Sell me back, 
Massa, for de lub of God, or I shall 
die!"’ and she threw her check apron 
over her head and writhed in the 
agony of her supplication. 

“That is impossible, Amelia. You 
can't be sold back. You must try to 
become contented, and after a while 
you will forget William and get an- 
other husband. You'll be as happy 
as ever then.” 

And, as if to put an end to the 
scene, he rose and walked the piazza. 

But the woman was desperate. She 
followed him, imploring him with the 
pertinacity of despair, till at last he 
forbade her uttering another word. 

Crushed by the failure of her hum- 
ble hopes, the poor creature crept 
slowly down ihe steps, and, bowed 
nearly double, shuffled off to her gar- 
ret over the kitchen, whence I heard 
her sobs and moans for hours. 

A few days afterwards she met me 
and said: 

“Miss Ella, enty you kin write a 
letter?” 

“To be sureI can. 
one for you?” 


Shall I write 
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With a shower of thanks she placed 
herself on her knees by the side of 
my desk and began to dictate. After 
much and vague information about 
her health and that of the boy, she 
stopped a moment, and then, trem- 
bling with emotion, added, “Tell 
him, Miss Ella, nebber to forgit his 
promise and I nebber forgit mine.” 
And after this artless renewal of their 
plighted troth, the letter closed with 
messages of remembrance to old 
friends in the usual negro form: 
“Tell Aunt Mimy” or “Uncle Jerry, 
howdy for me.” 

After sealing and directing this let- 
ter, to be given in charge to ‘Mr. 
Marland's Czsar,’’ who was going 
over in the morning, I asked Amelia 
what that promise was she had spoken 
of. 

“Oh, Miss Ella, you don’t care 
for heah poo’ nigger's promise to one 
oder.” 

“Yes, I do,” I replied; ‘‘and I am 
very sorry for you Amelia,” and the 
tears of sympathy filled my eyes to 
prove my words. 

Taking my hand in hers, so huge 
that it was entirely hidden, and fixing 
her grief-wild eyes on mine, she said 
solemnly : 

“Yer see, Miss Ella, William and 
me we keers for one oder better dan 
some white folks, and we promise 
‘fore God nebber hab no oder wife 
nor no oder husband while we lib in 
dis worle!"’ 

No wonder I sobbed on my desk 
for half an hour after Amelia left me 
for the daily routine along which she 
bore her heavily laden spirit. No law 
recognized their union, no minister 
solemnized it; but it was ‘till death 
do us part” to them, nevertheless. 

Unable to control the proud spirit 
of the woman forever chafing under 
the sense of her wrongs, Mr. Lawton 
sold her to a Captain Derby, where 
we shall hear of her again. 

It was a peculiar feature of St. 
young 


Augustine society for very 


misses to attend balls and parties, 
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and it would have been considered 
great neglect if a child of my age 
had been overlooked in the invita- 
tions. Thus it came to pass that on 
a certain occasion I accompanied my 
Aunt Anna and the Lawtons to “The 
Hall,” where I took my initiatory sip 
from the cup of dissipation. 

The Spanish dance, in all its per- 
fection, was danced in that old city at 
that time, where the old Spanish cus- 
toms had not yet given way to the in- 
novations of modern times. We were 
threading its beautiful and graceful 
figures, when all at once the music 
jangled and then stopped entirely. 
High words were heard from the vi- 
cinity of the musicians, and the gen- 
tlemen rushed to the scene of the dis- 
turbance, while the ladies, pale and 
terrified, grouped themselves at the 
opposite side of the room. 

‘Let him learn to behave himself!” 
“Served him right!" ‘‘ Ungovernable 
temper!’’ and other angry exclama- 
tions reached our ears, as our partners 
returned with apologies for the inter- 
ruption, and we re-formed the sets. 
The music recommenced. But we 
had not danced over ten minutes, 
when suddenly the leading violin 
failed, then the other pieces gave out 
and the dance ceased; and between 
the crowding figures I saw several of 


the players carrying out the leader, 
Marcellino, the blood flowing from a 
great gash in his head and staining 


his shirt front. Ladies screamed, 
universal agitation prevailed, and the 
ball broke up in confusion. 

I learned afterward that the whole 
trouble arose from an order given by 
Captain Derby, a gentleman of fash- 
ion and standing, to the band leader, 
Marcellino, to play a certain dance. 
This order conflicted with the pre- 
vious r dancing 
committee; but, unaccustomed to be- 
ing thwarted by a negro, Captain 
Derby seized the triangle from its ter- 
rified player, and with it gave the 
leader the blow which led to the dis 
turbance already described. 
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Great blame was attached to Cap- 
tain Derby, and overwhelming was 
his own chagrin and mortification. 
For what? That he had allowed his 


temper to get the better of him in the 


presence of ladies. There was the 
rub! He had no for his 
brutality to the unoffending musician 
—only apologies to the ladies! To 
them he apologized humbly and 
frankly ; and, as they considered that 
he had “acted nobly" by so doing, 
they readily forgave him, and never 
wounded his exquisitely tender sensi- 
bilities by referring to the affair again. 

This was the drawing-room version 
of the affair. But from nursery and 
yard gossip I learned that a demand 
had been made on Marcellino’s mas- 
ter to punish his servant for disre- 
spectful conduct to one of the first 
gentlemen of the place. But the 
master was a just man (for a slave- 
holder), and the poor fiddler escaped 
further ill-usage; but thereby a feud 
was established between his owner's 
family and Captain Derby's which 
lasted for years. 

One afternoon my Aunt Anna and 
I set out to pay a visit to Mrs. Derby, 
an old lady of high position, mother 
of the Captain Derby already men- 
tioned. She was at home, quite in- 
valided by an attack of the asthma, 
to which disease she was subject. We 


remorse 


found her in her easy chair, before a 

and her bland, 
of us quite con- 
As she and 
Aunt Anna carried on their conversa- 
tion, | became lost in admiration of 
the gentle, winning sweetness of voice 


cheerful wood fire, 
cordial reception 


quered my young heart. 


and manner which characterized the 
old lady. 

Soon the “‘fore-log’’ of our beauti- 
ful fire parted, and the live coals were 
scattered over the hearth. 

“Let me trouble you, Miss Ella, to 
touch that bell,’ said our graceful 
hostess. 

When the bell was answered, it was 
by my old friend Amelia. She seemed 
hot to notice me, but knelt to clear 
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up the hearth; and as she did so, her 
gown of blue check (made in the 
common fashion of servants, which 
we called “half high"’) displayed her 
neck and shoulders sufficiently to 
show them to be scarred in a shocking 
manner by the recent application of 
a whip. 

“Put on your handkerchief, Ame- 
lia,” said her mistress; and, probably 
feeling an apology to be necessary, 
she remarked, as the woman left the 
room: 

“Amelia has been out of temper 
ever since she came here, and yester- 
day she brought in an armful of wood 
and threw it down in a passion, and 
when I told Edward he punished her 
I am sorry he was so 
makes her look so 


very severely. 
severe, for it 
badly.” 

I had no more admiration for the 
Southern grace and loveliness of our 
entertainer! By a sudden transform- 
ation she grew hideous and repulsive 
in my eyes; and when my aunt rose 
to go, | could scarcely contain myself 
sufficiently to take a civil leave of 
her. 

In the hall Amelia was standing 
with a sullen expression, waiting to 
open the door for us. It was the 
work of a moment for me, as I 
passed, to empty my purse of the 
little money it contained into the poor 
creature's hand; putting my finger on 
my lips and doing it without Aunt 
Anna's knowledge, for my young 
perceptions had found out that she 
had but little sympathy with my pity 
for slaves. 

Within a week of these occurrences, 
I was sitting in the nursery, benefit- 
ing by Mauma Liddy's experience in 
making a patchwork quilt, when | 
heard her say to the seamstress, in 
answer to some low remark: 

“Oh, no! ‘Melia ain't gwine to 
steal now if she nebber been tief be- 
fore.” 

“What are you talking 
Mauma?” said I, with a feeling of 
sickening apprehension. 


about 
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“Oh, nuttin, Miss Ella,’’ was her 
cautious answer. 

On my insisting further, almost in 
tears, Liddy said: 

“Well, well; sit down again, honey, 
and don't be so ’strep’rous. I'll tell 
ye, but don't say nuttin 'bout it. Dey 
say "Melia done gone to de sto’ and 
buy herself hankercher an’ timble, 
an’ got money ter pay for um an’ 
more lef’; an’ Massa Armistead dat 
keeps de sto’ he done gone tell ole 
Miss Derby dat he spec de gal steal 
from somebody; but ’Melia she won't 
tell no how whar she done git de 
money, an’ she gwine for to be sen’ 
to de fort to be locked up an’ licked 
tel she willin tell whar she got it, 
dat 's all.” 

“All!"’ It was enough. My heart 
stood still. The blood left my face, 
and chancing to glance toward a mir- 
ror, I thought I saw a ghost. Liddy 
was frightened at my looks, and even 
turned pale—the purple hue that 
fright brings to the negro face. 

“Lord, honey! I's sorry I telled ye. 
Dat's happenin’ every day. Dat aint 
nuttin new.” 

I slipped out of the house, and in a 
few seconds was flying along the red- 
hot road, under a noon-day sun, to- 
ward Mrs. Derby’s. On the way I 
met Captain Derby, with a repulsive 
looking man, leaving the house, and 
behind them, with hopeless mien, 
walked my poor friend Amelia. 

Amelia was saved for that time, and 
I was saved, too, from the strange 
loss of natural anti-slavery principles 
which changed so many “ birthright” 
Northerners into slaveholders or apol- 
ogists for slavery. From that day to 
this, hatred of the system which made 
such horrors possible as that which 
threatened poor Amelia has been a 
part of my nature. 

This brings me to a part of my 
narrative which I shall have to dis- 
miss with a bare statement of the 
fact, because, to my girlish mind, it 
was an incomprehensible phenome- 
non, and even to my more mature 
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apprehension is scarcely to be 
counted for. 

Miss Margaret Lawton, born an 
brought up a slaveholder, had been 
engaged to Captain Derby. In con- 
sequence of the incidents connected 
with him which I have narrated, 
Margaret dismissed her lover, and 
firmly withstood the efforts of all 
about her to change her 
Whereupon the Captain 
himself by turning his devoted atten- 
tions to my Aunt Anna; and she, a 
New England girl who had neve: 
seen a slave until a year before, on 
her first visit to the South, accepted 
him, temper, slaves, and all. 

It was ‘“‘all a muddle” to me. I 
began to be homesick, and to long 
for my own dear bracing Northern at- 
mosphere — moral and material. My 
dear friend, Miss Margaret Lawton — 
a kind of angel or goddess I remem- 
ber she appeared to me then—was 
my constant companion, my solace, 
my confidante, my guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend, and all the more 
when Aunt Anna had gone off from 
our old standards of character and 
married Captain Derby. Margaret 
and I, between us, concocted a nota- 
ble plan, the results of which you 
shall soon see. 

“Is it true, Aunt Anna, that you 
think of selling Amelia?” 

“Yes, Ella. Captain Derby finds 
her so troublesome that he will only 
keep her till he finds a purchaser.”’ 

**How much will he take for her?” 

As I asked the question I started to 
hear Captain Derby's voice in high 
amusement behind us. 

“Angels and ministers of grace de- 
fend us! The pretty little Puritan is 
going to buy a nigger! She is going 
to become a trader!” 

“You are right, Captain Derby; | 
am going to set up in that business at 
once. Will you sell Amelia? How 
much will you take for Amelia?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, Mademoiselle, 
for much less than I gave for her, too; 
or I ‘ll swap her for a horse, cow, pig. 


mind. 
consoled 
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or even a yellow dog, if I cannot do 
better. I could scarcely lose by the 
exchange.” And the gay Captain 
laughed at my shocked expression 
and at his owh sorry predicament as 
the owner of a chattel worth less than 
a “yaller dog.” 

“Captain Derby, let me have Ame- 
lia for my own, and Aunt Anna shall 
have ‘my little mare Pattie that she 
knows and likes so well. The horse 
is my own, and she can come down 
just as Mr. Lawton's carriage horses 
do every season.” 

“ But suppose your horse should die 
on the way down South.” 

“Well, sir, suppose your 
should die on her way up North. 

“Waal, Miss,” replied the Captain, 
imperfectly imitating the down-east 
twang and patois, “I will dicker my 
gaal for your haws.”’ 

“Well, sah,” replied I, mimicking 
the Southern drawl, “I will exchange 
my hawse fo’ youah blagyirl!"’ 

And so the bargain was concluded. 

“Remember, little Ella,"’ said the 
Captain, ‘“‘you are a wicked slave- 
holder.” 

No need to bid me remember; my 
delight was unbounded, and it only 
seemed that the sacrifice of my pony 
was too small for the great end I had 
attained. 

It was a season of sad parting when 
the time came for me to go North 
once more. Amelia was given reason 
to hope that her separation from 
Primus would be only temporary, and 
that even happier reunions might be 
hoped for in the future. But I knew 
I should probably never see the dear 
sunny and flowery land again. I 
kissed dear Margaret in a passion of 
sorrow, and clung to every one till 
the last moment. Mauma Liddy 
walked with me to the wharf, holding 
“Maas Alfred” by the hand, to “git 
de las’ look." Primus walked beside, 
to carry what he called my ‘“um- 
bruther."" Thomas, the efficient, did 


slave 
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everything about my baggage, over- 
loaded with sowvenirs for the North. 
Hester and Maryanne and March 
blubbered at the gate. On the whole, 
my most alluring view of slavery was 
my last—perhaps because it was the 
slaves and not the slaveholders who 
formed the mass of the picture. 

There was a festival in our little 
town when the wandering lamb came 
back—restored to health and home, 
and presenting Amelia as the spoils 
of the expedition. The occasion was 
improved by the formation of a Re- 
lief and Abolition Society. Scarcely 
a year passed afterward without the 
purchase and liberation of some poor 
slave. First came Primus, the hero, 
one would judge from his airs, of a 
voyage at least around the world by 
his own prowess. Then Amelia's 
‘‘o’ man”’—and what a meeting 
there was between husband and wife! 
Then came others, Margaret acting 
as our Southern agent to report cases 
of special hardship and desert. And 
I here record my belief that a negro 
baby is the “cunningest” thing in 
the world, perhaps excepting a white 
baby. 

In one of the last battles of the 
war died the rebel General Derby, 
son of Aunt Anna. He was reported 
by our soldiers as spurring his horse 
directly up to and over a breastwork 
which his men were hopelessly as- 
saulting, seeming to feel, as many of 
his brother officers seemed to feel, 
that the cause being lost they had 
nothing to live for. 

With them passed away a whole 
race, a whole generation, a whole 
system, a whole great social epoch 
of luxury and elegant leisure, of pa- 
triarchal kindness and protection of 
a weak race mixed with tyrannical 
oppression of the same,—a strange 
and beautiful picture of light and 
shade. The place that knew it shall 
know it no more forever. Let us pre- 
serve its memory while we can. 
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I may reasonably be doubted 
] whether our custom-house offi- 
cials desire an honest administration 
of the laws. To be sure they are just 
now making a great pother about cer- 
tain frauds in the department; but we 
all know that it will be hushed up as 
soon as one or two troublesome ques- 
tions can be disposed of, and, as oft 
before, the old game of thieving will 
be returned to with a new zest. There 
is nothing more contemptible than the 
hypocrisy of these “investigations.” 
It would seem as if one was arranged 
to occur at about such a length of 
time from the last one, simply to blind 
the people with the belief that the in- 
terests of the revenue are being looked 
into. If the investigations are not 
shams, why are no rules adopted 
which shall do at least a trifle toward 
arresting the wholesale peculation that 
is ever going on? Why is it that an 
American traveller will pass through 
fifty foreign custom-houses and see 
less of piracy than in one experience 
of entering our own ports? As grim 
a commentary on the present state of 
our customs as can be, is found in the 
fact that a few years since an honest 
man was appointed Collector of the 
port of New York and in six months 
he drowned himself. 

It may be interesting to readers now 
engaged in the reports of the “ draw- 
back”’ frauds, to know something of 
the experiences of one passing through 
this honest mill of the New York Cus- 
tom-house. If no radical reform is 
made in our civil service, the descrip- 
tion will do for the next ten years, as it 
will answer for as many past. I give 
my own experience, and can verify 
every statement by witnesses. 

It was a morning in August, 186— 
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that I was roused from my sleep by 
the cry, ‘Land in sight.” We had 
had a long passage, for the steamer 
was a second-class boat from one of 
the less frequented ports of the Old 
World. D——and I, who had long 
been tired of the voyage and, for that 
matter, of the company in which we 
found quickly « 
deck and watching with interest tiv 
rising shore. It was as beautiful a 
summer morning as ever shone upon 
the bay, and when, with pilot aboard, 
we ran past the light-ship and Sandy 
Hook and the forts of the Narrows, 
we were in the seventh heaven of ex- 
hilaration. Never before did the fa- 
miliar objects of the bay appear half 
so beautiful. Were we not returning 
to ‘‘the land of the free and the home 
of the brave” as well as the paradise 
of honest men ? 

Nearly every one was on deck; but 
the doctor and the purser appeared 
the most interested in what was about 
to be. These worthy officials had 
been subject to repeated incbriation 
during the voyage, and in some un- 
guarded moments had boasted of the 
profits accruing from the last trip. 


ourselves, were 


If the purser’s boasts were correct, h: 
was certainly on the high road to for- 
tune. 

The question was eagerly discussed 
Is, Can we get through the 
custom-house on Sunday? If not, 
then we must lay in sight of the tanta 
lizing shore all day. 

The quarantine officer had left u 
and we kept on up the bay. But 
presently we saw a little 
cutter tearing down toward us at : 
tremendous rate, as if it feared tha 


among 


we would run up on dry land and 


escape. 
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The big ship understood the signal 
and rested motionless upon the water. 
Down came the United States pirate in 
dashing style, and, swinging round 
upon our larboard side, stood there 


growling away at us in a very savage 
manner, with a brass six-pounder 
pointing at the very bowels of our 
leviathan. The American eagle, that 
emblem of patriotism pure and unde- 
filed, stretched its brassy wings over 
the pilot-house of the cutter. An 
honester-looking watch-dog could not 
be found in New York harbor than 
this same. 

The purser and doctor stood leaning 
over the taffrail, watching intently for 
the appearance of the officials. Pres- 
ently a door opened, and out stepped 
a couple of gentlemen in elegant at- 
tire and wearing gorgeous breastpins 
of Alaskadiamonds. The honest pur- 
ser and doctor saluted the gentlemen 
of the pirate craft with smiling urban- 
ity, and then, congratulating each 
other with the sententious phrase, 
“It's all right,” retired to take a 
drink. 

I believe that when we were boarded 
our captors numbered four. They, 
however, treated their prize with much 
consideration, and did not refuse the 
purser’s invitation, which, as may be 
guessed, was to ‘“‘have something to- 
gether.” So, after a brief salute to 
their prisoners upon deck, they ad- 
journed to the purser’s room, and the 
door was shut upon the privacy of 
their entertainment, the doctor and 
one or two other officers of the ship 
being admitted to the council. 

In due time they all came forth, 
looking very cheerful, as might be ex- 
pected. These innocent conviviali- 
ties of honest, high-toned gentlemen 
can hardly be too strongly com- 
mended. 

There was one passenger, a portly 
man from Chicago, who, during the 
latter days of the voyage, had mani- 
fested considerable uneasiness in re- 
gard to custom-house matters. His 
name was (n't) Corey. Mr. Corey 
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was a good friend of the officers of 
the ship, having exchanged drinks 
with them freely during all the voy- 
age. Mr. Corey was upon deck dur- 
ing the official entertainment in the 
purser's room ; but they had the con- 
sideration to send for him after emerg- 
ing from this first interview. They 
were very happy to make Mr. Corey's 
acquaintance. Mr. Corey was equally 
exuberant at the opportunity afforded 
him to receive them in his own apart- 
ments. So Mr. Corey and the pirates 
retired into the sanctuary of his state- 
room, and the door was shut again. 

I went on deck and variously re- 
flected. It was very evident that we 
were taken, but what would come 
next was the question. We were in- 
formed that the Barge-office would 
not be open until Monday morning, 
What might happen in the meantime 
was a question of interest. As for 
myself, I had not many feathers worth 
picking, but I had a reasonable de- 
sire not to be robbed of them. A 
sovereign or two, with a few silver 
pieces, were, alas, all that I found. I 
had lingered on the farther shore up 
to the very last of my last remittance, 
The rumor soon spread that Mr, 
Corey had compromised with his cap- 
tors, but the rumor fixed the price of 
his ransom at a sum beyond the reach 
of certain others. Our friends in the 
revenue service set afloat certain 
stories of their own, how they had 
confiscated such and such articles of 
enormous value only a day or two 
since, because the owners thereof had 
hidden them away. They gave 
gentle hints about the advisability 
of making a full exhibit, and casually 
alluded to the exorbitant tariff on all 
such articles as travellers usually 
brought home with them. One 
passed to another what he had 
heard, and the result was that by 
noon or thereabouts we had all 
thought sufficiently upon the diffi- 
culties of our position to give our 
captors an opportunity to take us in 
detail. 
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There was one, a very mild-man- 
nered gentleman, and withal the 
most honest-looking of the group. 
He was without jewelry of any kind 
and almost a parson in the cut of his 
garments. Somehow, soon after the 
noon lunch, he and I fell into conver- 
sation. A stenographer would have 
reported our talk about in this way: 

“A fine day this on which to come 
into port, sir.” 

“Yes, we are fortunate.” 

“You have had a long voyage; 
tedious head-winds, I believe?” 

“We are glad it is over.” 

“Were you sea-sick?” 

“Not much,” 

** You are used to the sea, then?” 

“A little.” 

“Have you ever been abroad be- 
fore?” 

“No.” 

“H'm.” 

My honest friend came to a pause 
here. It was a very natural question 
to ask, that last one, but I found out 
afterward that it was, to him, an im- 
portant one. 

We took up a chat about various 
subjects of ‘travel until the rill of con- 
versation trickled into this channel. 

‘Of course you have brought home 
some souvenirs of your trip, some 
Roman, French, and German knick- 
knacks, some presents for your friends, 
etc?” 

“Oh, yes, a few, but all of incon- 
siderable value and such as may easily 
pass the custom-house, I believe.” 

“Ah, there you are wrong, sir. 
Nothing is exempt except articles in 
real service. There is not so much 
as a cigar free of duty. To be sure 
a broken box may be passed by the 
officials, but there is no legal au- 
thority for so doing.” 

I said that I did not know the law, 
but that I had never heard of duties 
paid on personal effects that could be 
easily proved to be such. 

“Oh, the law is explicit upon that 
point. We cannot exact a tariff 
upon the clothes that you have on 
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now, because they are in actual ser- 
vice, but any others that you have in 
your trunks —”’ 

“ Are equally exempt, for the same 
reason.” 

“‘Well, but you have presents, you 
say. Some meerschaums, perhaps?” 

“Yes, but each has been lighted, 
once at least.” 

‘‘H'm, they will of necessity be ex- 
empt, then. But you will have some 
jewelry, I suppose?” 

“A few trifles.”’ 

“They will cost you dear.” 

After that, this high toned official 
walked to the seat by the wheel-house, 
and had a cigar in meditation. | 
kept watch of the others sufficiently 
to see that the same little game was 
going on among all the passengers. 

In the course of half an hour, hav- 
ing made no overtures to my captor, 
he voluntarily renewed the siege. 

“Suppose we go down into the 
cabin and look at those trifles of 
which you spoke. It may be that I 
can give you some good advice.” 

So we went down, this honest man 
and I, to my state-room; and when 
we were well inside, this incorrupt- 
ible official carefully closed the door 
and drew some baggage close to it, 
upon which he sat down. Thereupon 
I drew from beneath the berths a small 
leather trunk and proceeded to un- 
lock it. My friend was garrulous in 
all attempts to be at ease, and intro- 
duced all subjects helter-skelter, with 
such attempt at waivefé as a man 
might make when threatened with 
hanging. I felt a grim satisfaction in 
pretending not to understand him, so 
that his uneasiness was increased 
every moment. How to approach a 
man on a rascally business, when 
that man will not take a hint and let 
down the bars to you, is not so simple 
a matter as one might think until he 
had tried it. The only relief this 
kind-hearted official found was in 
taking a chew of tobacco. I was 
purposely a good while in opening 
the trunk. When at last he could 
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see its contents, he pounced upon the 
meerschaums. 

“There is a heavy duty on these,— 
will cost you more to get them through 
than it did to buy them out and out. 
Ah, h’m, I see, — have been smoked, 
—no, we can't collect on /shem, 
then.” 

] sat by and let him overhaul the 
contents. 

“Photographs,—no duty. One set 
lava jewelry,—the duty will be high 
on that, I can tell you. Coral jew- 
elry,—yes, people bring home a good 
deal of that, —that is thirty per cent. 
on cost price. Roman 
don't know the tariff, but it is exorbi- 
tant. Got any Roman scarfs. They 
‘re sixty per cent. Lace! Where did 
you getthat? ‘Brussels?” You don't 
say? That's the real article, aint it? 
Whew, that will cost you more to get 
it through than its first price. Gloves! 
The tariff on gloves is awful high. 
What do you have to pay for gloves 
in Paris? That's cheap—cost more 
here! Where do they make that kind 
of mosaic? ‘Venice?’ Now, that’s 
pretty, but it will be expensive. Well, 
this thing is going to cost you a good 
deal, and no mistake!" 

I said nothing, but leaned over to 
rearrange some of the articles as if to 
close the trunk. ‘The silence put him 
out again, and he picked up a cheap 
bit of Venetian glass that I had bought 
once to get rid of a guide, and played 
with it to hide his embarrassment. It 
was a part of a head-dress, and he 
held it up over my ears ‘‘to get the 
effect." I took it away from him, 
put all my things back again, and 
shut up the trunk. Still my friend 
did not stir. 

“Now,” said I, “how is this? So- 
and-so (mentioning a prominent New 
York politician) came back recently 
and brought six trunks full of such 
notions.” . 

“Do you know Aim?” exclaimed 
the United States eagle, with a start. 

“No, but I knew members of his 
party.” 


mosaics, — 
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“Ah,” said my captor, with a sigh 
of relief, ‘‘I did not know but that he 
was a friend of yours. Well, now,” 
he slowly continued, finding that he 
must come to the point himself or 
lose all hope of the game, “ well, 
now, the fact of it is just here: you 
see they make it all right with us. 
If we don't choose to go to the bot- 
tom of a trunk, why, then, it’s all 
right, you know.” 

He never looked at me while say- 
ing this, but was poking something 
around on the carpet with the toe of 
his boot. 

*‘Now,” said he, ‘7 can make this 
cheap to you. When you go to the 
Barge-house to-morrow morning, I ‘ll 
be there, and if you like I'll just say 
to the head examiner, ‘I have looked 
through this trunk and it’s all right,’ 
and he won't give you any trouble. 
It's easy enough, you see, when you 
understand it.” 

I had accomplished my object, in 
that I had made him speak right out 
and put himself plainly up for a bid. 
I, however, made none, and he con- 
tinued: 

“I can get you ashore to-day, and 
will call and see you, say, this even- 
ing?” 

“You may see me to-morrow even- 
ing,” I answered, ‘at the 
Hotel.” 

“Very well,” he responded, and 
pretended to make a note of it in his 
memorandum, put the book back in 
his pocket, passed out of the door, 
and a few minutes after I saw him go- 
ing down the ship's ladder into a 
skiff, and that was the last of A7m. 

Two of the four went, leaving two 
Pretty soon 
intention 


in charge of the ship. 
one of them declared his 
of going ashore, and offered that any 
others could go with him by paying 
the oarsman half adollareach. ‘No 
one, however, must take anything ex- 
cept the clothing that is necessary.” 
Mr. Corey and his son went ashore, 
and we had good reason to believe 
that some extra and unusual clothing 
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was found “necessary” on the occa- 
sion; that is to say, several pieces of 
silk wrapped abgut the body under 
what is usually called ‘‘a gentleman's 
undergarment.” 

The day wore toward evening, and 
the evening toward darkness. And, 
as the night was coming on, our one 
remaining captor began to show signs 
of the many potations wherewith he 
had beguiled the hours. There was 
no mistaking his condition. By dark 
he was drunk. In this state he be- 
came alike unmindful of the interests 
of the revenue department and of his 
own pocket-book. 

‘*Gen'lemen,”’ said this faithful cus- 
todian, ‘‘you've done the fair (hic) 
thing. I've been treated (hic) like a 
gen’leman, 'nd I can be a gen'leman 
to (hic) gen’lemen. So, if (hic) there's 
any gen’leman that'd be incon(hic)- 
venienced by the gen'lemen ashore, 
why, they can go (hic) now, and im- 
prove their chance (hic).” 

The result of this speech was that 
the doctor and purser were missing 
soon after. 

When the time for putting out the 
lights came, and the steward had 
given warning to that effect, this 
representative of our nation’s dignity 
was staggering through the cabin. A 
lady passenger had just entered her 
state-room, and turned to close the 
door. This man put his hand upon 
the door, and, holding it open, ad- 
vanced one foot into her room. He 
was checked by a look from the occu- 
pant, and then he was held there by 
a strong hand from behind laid upon 
his shoulder. The Captain had kept in 
the background all day, letting revenue 
matters take their own course; but 
an insult to a passenger under his care 
was too much, I don’t care to repeat 
just the words that the Captain said; 
they were not many, but it was easy to 
understand that there was a thunder- 
bolt sleeping in his right arm. Then 
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this man with a United States badge 
upon his breast reeled away to a bunk 
and fell off into a drunken sleep. 

In the morning, before the barge 
came for us and our luggage, the pas- 
sengers. effected several temporary 
exchanges of such articles as could 
not readily be proved to be “‘ personal 
property, not for sale,’’ as the revenue 
forms phrase it. The lady passengers 
sported unusual quantities of jewelry, 
that disappeared as soon as the car- 
riages were reached. The officers at 
the Barge-office tossed up our trunks 
a little, gave them a kick or two, and 
finished up by chalking cabalistic fig- 
ures on the ends. 

When we passed out of the gate and 
paused by the hacks a moment, our 
friend, Mrs. F , turned to me with 
the request: 

“Will you carry this toilet bag, 
you please?” 

‘“‘Certainly,”’ and I took the bag. 

Then turning to my friend, she 
said: 

“*You may take this lace shawl and 
carry it, if you will, for I shall not 
want it.” 

“Certainly,”’ said Mr. D ' 

Thus we passed the Custom-House, 
and so we parted. Our lady friend 
rode off to the Jersey ferry, and we 
took a ‘bus up Broadway, bound 
north. 


Perhaps this state of things cannot 
be remedied. Perhaps there are in- 
superable objections to placing some 
instructions in regard to revenue mat- 
ters in each ship’s cabin. Perhaps 
there are reasons why a man’s wife or 
sister can carry personal effects that 
he cannot carry to them. 

And why things are just as they are, 
is, doubtless, because this is the only 
form under which piracy can be cov- 
ered over by the disguise of law. Be- 
lieve me, we shall be a good deal 
older before we see any change. 
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BY CELESTE 
Y friend and I sat, part of that 
dreamy summer afternoon, 
by a tall window that opened out 
upon the pretty garden; and beyond 
the sweetness of flowers and the ver- 
dure of sod stretched away the gran- 
deur of the changeful sea. I was 
visiting a relative in that charming 
village whose wide streets ran quietly 
through embowering elms to the very 
shore; and my friend George Harlin- 
court was spending a few weeks at 
the country villa of his uncle —or cas- 
tle it might more appropriately have 
been termed, its imposing towers ris- 
ing in a stately way above the emi- 
nence on which it stood, not far from 
the town. 

It was always a pleasure to listen to 
him; his descriptions of foreign lands, 
and life other than that which was 
familiar to me, an unsophisticated 
girl, had a peculiar charm for even 
the more experienced. And this after- 
noon he was particularly brilliant and 
talkative, though he had only me for 
auditor; everything seemed full of 
suggestions to his responsive mood — 
the perfume, the bird-songs, the dis- 
tant white sails flecking the blue for 
atime and then lost,—all awakened 
pleasant memories and elicited hap- 
pily-uttered thoughts. It was pleasant 
to have an excuse for looking into my 
friend's magnetic eyes, and observing 
the contrast between his white fore- 
head and the dark, clinging curls 
which he carelessly dishevelled with a 
perfect hand, and to note the red, 
finely-chiselled lips, so rarely a feature 
of beauty in man; and the general 
refinement and elegance of person, 
verging toward daintiness yet con- 
veying no hint of effeminacy. 

When woman has all her rights, 
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perhaps one may admire and deline- 
ate a handsome man, as men now ad- 
mire and describe a beautiful woman, 
without fear of incurring necessarily 
any imputation of personal interest; 
as yet, a woman must always run that 
risk when expressing appreciation of 
mental, moral, or physical beauty in 
one of the opposite sex. But, as I was 
cut out for an old maid, and as every- 
one feil under the spell of George 
Harlincourt's enchantment, this priv- 
ilege may be accorded me. 

“Your aunt has some very charm- 
ing young ladies visiting her now,” I 
said, presently, after a little pause, 
‘‘and you can hardly fail of discover- 
ing your fate in one of them.” 

He looked at me with a curious ex- 
pression of delicate satire. 

** Ah, Sweetbriar,’’—he always called 
me that, because he declared that I was 
very sweet but very briary; and | 
certainly tried to be the latter to him— 
‘that is all you know, little one! For 
the very reason that there are so many 
charming young ladies, and I have 
seen so many all my life, I find it im- 
possible to discern any bright, par- 
ticular star. They are all very lovely 
and very light, and if one glances 
sweetly upon me one moment, she 
beams as tenderly other 
mam the next.” 

“Treason!” 


upon any 
I cried; ‘‘and how is 
it with you men?” I retorted: ‘You 
press the hands of a hundred ladies, 
each as tenderly as though she was 
the only one; and you, who have 
broken so many hearts, have no right 
to accuse,” 

“There, don't be thorny this melt- 
ing afternoon ; I came over fora little 
rest and quiet, such as I find with 
you, ma/gré the briars you delight to 
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wield over my devoted head. And 
now be a good little Sweetbriar, and I 
will tell you a little story;”’ and my 
friend rested his classical head against 
the soft velvet back of the easy chair, 
while I folded my hands in mock 
meekness and listened. 

‘When I was in New Orleans, two 
winters ago,’’ he commenced, in his 
deep, musical voice, ‘‘I attended the 
grand da/ masgue of the 
which was gotten up on a scale of 
unusual magnificence. The brilliance 
and strangeness of the scene fasci- 
nated me; kings and queens, soldiers 
and peasants, figures who had seem- 
ingly stepped out of history into that 
enchanted evening, high-born dames 
and pretty peasant girls, all mingled 
together in stately confusion. For 
myself, I had chosen the rude garb 
of a Carmelite monk, as requiring 
the least expenditure of time in the 
adjustment. Early in the evening | 
stood leaning against a massive col- 
umn, absorbed in contemplation of 
the shifting scenes, and unconsciously 
lapsing into a dreamy reverie, when 
I was startled by a white figure which 
had glided through the crowd and 
now suddenly stood before me. I 
had hardly glance at her 
graceful form ere she spoke, address 


season, 


time to 


ing me in French: 

*“*T have come, George,’ she mur- 
mured, in a sweet, suppressed voice ; 
‘I have come as I promised, though 
it was difficult. And now, alas! mon 
cher ami, you do not speak to me,’ 
she added, reproachfully, for I hesi- 
tated a moment before replying. 

‘**Pardon, Mademoiselle,’ I hast- 
ened to explain, ‘but I fear you are 
mistaken in addressing me.’ 

‘**Impossible!’ rejoined the White 
Nun, with a gesture of impatience. 
‘Do not trifle with me, George; time 
is too precious for that. Come with 
me to yonder alcove, and there I will 
relate Uncle's plans for me,’ and, 
placing her dainty jewelled hand on 
my arm, drew me to a more 
secluded part of the sa/on, And, at 


she 
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least, I considered, it would be better 
for explanations. ‘Ah, George!’ she 


sighed, in tones of intense emotion, 
‘you do not know how I have suf 
fered; I can endure it no longer; 

I will fly as you have so 


consens ! 
often entreated me, votre Juez!’ 
““*My dear Mademoiselle,’ I said 
earnestly, ‘I regret that I am com 
pelled to undeceive you; you are un- 
der a delusion which I cannot longe: 
permit. Iam not the George whom 
you know, though that is also my 
name.’ 
“**Not my ¢ eorge!’ 
‘May I for one moment re- 


she uttered, 
sadly. 
gard your face?’ 

“*Certainly,’ I 
condition — that 
same time, your own, which I alread 
know to be charming.’ 

‘*The White Nun sighed softly, ar 


replied, ‘on on 


you reveal, at th 


then, with trembling fingers, slowh 
uplifted her mask as I removed my 
One moment | gazed upon the 
loveliest vision I had 
dark, lustrous, melting eyes, 


own. 
ever beheld 
hair, exquisitely chiselled fea 
rare beauty, in fact, 
and of, but 

Diamonds flashed from het 


such 
reads dreams seldon 
meets. 
hair and her rounded throat; an an- 
tique bracelet of curious design 
a cluster of pearls and diamonds on 
her perfectly moulded arm. Ever 
expression of dress which her dis 
guise was permitted for an instant t 
reveal, denoted the high-bred lady 
and her beauty, though bewitching 
was of a regal type, and indicative of 
noble blood. The disappointment 
first visible in her face was succeeded 
by a blush of mortification, and sh 
clasped her hands despairingly, mu 
muring: 

«Ah, 
hensible! 
melite, and were 
central column, which was to be the 
token; and your voice—so like that 
of my friend! But how must you re- 
gard me?’ 

“*«Do not think of it, 


Monsieur, it is imcompr 
You are habited as a Car 


leaning against 


Mademoi- 
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selle,, I besought her. ‘I know 
nothing that you desire to con- 
ceal; and, if you will permit, I shall 
be most happy to render any assist- 
ance in searching for your friend.’ 

“The fair Inez gratefully accepted 
my proffered services, and, leaning 
on my arm, we wandered back and 
forth through the gorgeous crowd, 
looking in vain for that other George, 
who was also arrayed in the gown of 
a Carmelite monk. No such person 
was discernible; and, at the lady's 
request, I led her, apparently over- 
come with emotion, to her carriage, 
where she thanked me kindly, but as- 
sured me I could be of no further use 
to her. The carriage rolled away, 
and that was the last of the beautiful 
incognita.” 

My friend gazed dreamily out on 
the glimmering sea; and, cutting 
short alittle longer breath than usual, 
I said, musingly: 

“You never saw her again?” 

“Never, though I frequented many 
places of amusement afterward in 


the hope of seeing her lovely face.”’ 
“And you wished that you were her 


George ?"’ 
ween, § 
George.”" 

He said this simply, and as a mat- 
ter of course; but I thought that | 
could interpret his nature better than 
others—I had always known that no 
commonplace fine lady could ever 
touch his fancy even. Pearls and 
diamonds held a high place in his 
esteem; but the wearer must possess 
some superior attraction, some rare 
quality to distinguish her from other 
women, to win the homage of his 
heart; or some such romantic com- 
bination of this 
must give zest and frestige to the 
beginning of acquaintance. 

“You will meet her again,”’ I said, 
half-absently. 

“Why, with what an absurd air of 
certainty you give utterance to that 
prophecy,” laughed my friend. 

“Well, isn’t it always so in novels? 


wished that I were her 


circumstances as 
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Yes, and in real life, too. Don't we 
seem to revolve round and round in 
a circle, and no matter in how many 
erratic tangents we fly off, don't we 
again and again come in contact with 
the faces we never expected to see the 
second time? For instance, when | 
first met you, how could I reasonably 
suppose | should ever see you again? 
Yet, we have been thrown in each 
other's society so many times,—oh 
yes, you will certainly see her again!" 

**You are a dear little consolator,”’ 
declared my friend, ‘and as a trifling 
recompense I shall come over for 
you early in the morning and carry 
you off to my uncle's, where a large 
party is to be entertained in the good 
English way,—every one permitted 
to do what best pleases, — and I shall 
please to endeavor to make you happy 
among the guests.” 

So I went, and was happy. Yet! 
could not refute George Harlincourt's 
indiscriminate censure of the young 
came to know them 
they were all very 


ladies when | 
more intimately ; 
pretty and very superficial, or very 
artificial, I might have said. Their 
little schemes for securing the most 
desirable attention were so transpar- 
ent; their little artifices to win admi- 
ration so palpable, that through all 
the elegancies of good breeding, and 
underneath all the prettiness and dain- 
tiness, I missed the throbbing of ear- 
nest, loving hearts. Yet they must 
have been there, though I failed to 
discover them ; only I understood why 
George Harlincourt could never be 
captivated by such asthey ; andseeing, 
too, how roses, deprived of all defen- 
sive thorns, gained nothing but rather 
lost in sweetness, I considered that it 
was a good thing to be briary, and I, 
if no rose, would at least never seem 
so utterly unresisting. 

Soon after, business demanded my 
friend's return to the city; and sud- 
denly a dulness and a dreariness over- 
spread the charming views around, the 
sea grew leaden and the land monoto- 
nous, and conversation meaningless, 
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George Harlincourt always seemed to 
carry away more than his share of sun- 
shine; every one who had enjoyed 
his society must have felt that. Only 
his occasional letters were some com- 
pensation, genial, hearty, full of 
thought and valuable suggestions. 

It was something strange for me to 
find myself domiciled in a beautiful 
Southern city the following winter, 
but my cousin had insisted on “the 
pleasure,” as she termed it, and it was 
certainly such to me. A few days 
after my arrival we were invited to an 
elegant little dinner party given by a 
friend of my cousin, in honor of some 
distinguished guest. Several of the 
company were evidently well enter- 
tained over an unusually large and 
costly album, which our hostess soon 
placed on a bronze table near me 
with the remark, ‘Perhaps you will 
like to study the faces of these Lima 
ladies.”’ with de- 
light. 
exquisite photographs of the acknowl- 
edged beauties of Lima; constituting 
such an array of loveliness as one 


I examined them 
Several pages were filled with 


does not often discover between the 
covers of a photograph album. Such 
large expressive eyes, perfectly carved 
features and gracefully poised heads, 
such contour of neck and arms, and 
bewitching coquetry of attitude and 
adornment, all were irresistibly at- 
tractive. 

“But their mental 
their physical charms, I suppose,’ was 
my comment. 

“Perhaps not in many cases, but 
there are some notable exceptions. 
My son, who made this collection, has 
spent several years in South America 
and has an extensive acquaintance in 
Lima. He has recently married a 
charming lady there, who I am as- 
sured is highly educated as well as 
beautiful; this is her picture,’’ and 
Mrs. Burnham indicated one of the 
sweetest faces on the last page devoted 
to the South American beauties. 
‘But her cousin is generally conceded 
to be the more beautiful of the two; 


hardly equal 
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in fact she is admitted to surpass every 
lady in Lima both as regards person ul 
charms and intellectual attainments, 
Did you observe this one partic 
larly ?”’ 

I had already selected the face re- 
ferred to as the most striking of them 
all; if less voluptuous than the others, 
it was suggestive of a broader mental 
vision and beamed with a clearer in- 
tellectual light. A jewelled band en- 
circled the brow, a slender necklace 
hung from the neck, 
shaped bracelet clasped one arm. 


a curiously 


Something about the picture appeared 
strangely familiar, though I was aware 
of the absurdity of the impression. 
“I could quite a little ro- 
mance concerning Inez,” added our 


relate 


hostess; ‘‘come over to-morrow in a 
more sociable way and you shall hea: 
it; possibly it may serve as the foun- 
dation for one of your future stories. 
You see I am acquainted with your 
habits,” said Mrs. Burnham, archly, as 
she rose. 
A story ! 
story I had already heard,—recalled 


why I was thinking of 
suddenly by the name of Inez,—still 
it was doubtless very foolish of me, 
and I endeavored to banish it from 
my mind. Yet when Mrs. Burnham 
renewed her invitation at the close of 
the evening I was very willing to 
promise its acceptance. 

The following day, as I sat in that 
lady’s delightful apartment, a breath 
of orange-blossoms floating in at the 

Mrs. Burnham laughed 
gayly as she commenced: ‘“ Why, it 


window, 


was only a ruse to get you here in an 
informal way ; it is a very short story, 


after all! But you shall certainly 
hear it. Inez Urquiza is the only 
daughter of a Lima gentleman of 
princely fortune and noble descent. 
Her mother was a woman of superior 
beauty and talent, but she died when 
Inez was quite young, and the little 
girl was thus deprived of any tenderer 
guardianship than that of a father, 
who, however, was wholly devoted to 
his child, and lavished upon her every 
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advantage which expenditure of time 
and money could give. She had re- 
ceived an excellent education and 
travelled quite extensively, before she 
was eighteen years of age. Then, 
instead of falling properly in love 
with some one of the numerous eli- 
gible suitors who might be deemed her 
equal in fortune and position, the 
wilful Inez proceeded, after the man- 
ner of romantic young ladies since 
the world began, and threw away her 
heart upon a fascinating young man 
who was regarded as infinitely her 
inferior. In this case the recipient 
was a handsome young Frenchman, 
who might better serve as the hero de 
romans of a girl of her age than as 
the realization of a maturer dream. 
At the same time a certain Senor 
Ovarez was the favorite of her father, 
who vainly urged his suit, unconscious 
that his daughter's affections were al- 
ready bestowed. When made aware 
of the unpleasant fact, he immediately 
sent off the tearful Inez to spend the 
winter in the family of her uncle in 
New Orleans, and, as he supposed, out 
of the way of the audacious French- 
man, Thither Senor Ovarez was per- 
mitted to follow her, the better to prose- 
cute his suit; and thither also pro- 
ceeded the persistent Frenchman, 
with the knowledge of no one save 
the lovely Inez! 

“The lovers managed to communi- 
cate with each other, until at last the 
uncle became suspicious, and suc- 
ceeded in bribing her maid, who re- 
vealed the presence of the young man 
in the city, and also that Inez was to 
meet him that very evening at a 
grand da/ masque, with the design 
of planning an elopement.” 

Here I started involuntarily, and 
felt a flush rise to my forehead, but 
soon recovered myself, as Mrs. Burn- 
ham resumed: 

“A very shrewd man was this uncle 
of Inez Urquiza; he gave orders that 
no one should interfere with the 
young lady’s plans for the evening; 
as for himself he searched out the 
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Frenchman, and in a friendly way 
explained to him that, in case of his 
marriage with his niece, her father 
would disinherit her, and she would 
be absolutely portionless; while, if he 
would relinquish his pursuit of Inez, 
a large sum should be immediately 
placed in his possession. The temp- 
tation was great; the young man's 
avarice triumphed over his love; 
and that night, in place of keeping 
the tryst with his betrothed, he was 
steaming down the moon-lit waters 
and far away from Inez. 

“Poor Inez! Shereturned home from 
the ball in quite a distracted state, 
and really became to the last degree 
tragical, accusing her uncle of having 
had her lover waylaid and assassin- 
ated! But happily he had proof of 
his assertions, and when she beheld 
in her hero's handwriting the evi- 
dence of his baseness, she was com- 
pelled to believe that he had loved 
gold more than he had loved her. 
But her uncle was at least mistaken 
in supposing that Senor Ovarez would 
now be accepted without demur; Inez 
declared that she would not marry at 
all. ‘You have shown me how faith- 
less men are,’ she said disdainfully; 
‘for that I thank you, but now do 
not ask me to trust another!’ 

“‘ Andshe has kept her word thus far; 
it is three years since that occurrence, 
and although more charming than 
ever, and besieged by suitors, she re- 
gards them all with unrelenting in- 
difference.” 

“Do you French 
lover's name?” I inquired, at the 
risk of being considered thoroughly 
imbued with Yankee inquisitiveness. 

‘‘His name was George de Barges, 
or something like that,’’ Mrs. Burn- 
ham replied. 

“It is very romantic, indeed,” I 
said, mentally including that other 
scene which I was confident belonged 
to the same drama. 

“And now I have the best informa- 
tion to impart; my son writes me that 
I may certainly anticipate his return 


remember the 
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home with his bride this winter, and 
probably this month; and Inez will 
accompany her favorite cousin. So 
you will have ample opportunity for 
studying two veritable Lima ladies, in 
lieu of their pictures.” 

I hardly know how I escaped to the 
retirement of my own room at my 
cousin's villa; nor how many defi- 
ciencies in politeness may have been 
observed in my demeanor. Promi- 
nent in my thoughts was the convic- 
tion that I should do my friend a 
favor to inform him of the presence 
of the incomparable Inez upon her 
arrival, and if her image were really 
enshrined in his heart, why he would 
hasten to behold her once more, and 
perhaps win her for his own. 

Major Burnham and _ his 
bride, accompanied by Inez Urquiza, 
arrived in due time. Could one ever 
imagine such bewildering beauty as 
dazzled us at the coming of the 
queenly South American? Her pho- 
tograph had conveyed but a faint sug- 
gestion of the living, blooming reality. 
When she first floated into the draw- 
ing-room, radiant in her wonderful 
loveliness, robed in some soft, shining 
drapery, misty with lace and flashing 
with precious gems, I held my breath 
and wondered, “Ah, what would 
George Harlincourt say of her now!" 

Yes, I knew she was just the one 
to captivate his fastidious fancy ; about 
her played that indescribable charm 
which could not fail to weave a spell 
around one of his esthetic nature. 
But I was resolved on one point—it 
should be rendered apparent that he 
loved her for herself alone, uninflu- 
enced by the fascinating accessories 
of dress or the potent enchantment of 
So my cousin and Mrs. Burn- 


lovely 


wealth. 
ham were taken into my confidence, 
and we succeeded in managing Inez 
to our satisfaction. 

“You imagine gentlemen woo you 
on account of your wealth,” ventured 
Mrs. Burnham; ‘‘suppose, my dear, 
you don the plainest of attire while 
you are here, or for a little time, and 
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then you may discover how large a 
portion of the homage you receive is 
really yours.” 

“It is hardly worth while to try the 
experiment,” replied the unsuspecting 
young lady; “but if you desire it, | 
will, certainly, to please you.” 

“ And has your father not sustained 
some losses recently ?"’ 

“Oh, yes; he has just lost a planta- 
tion in Cuba,” 

‘Excellent; that is sufficient: we 
will attend to the rest.”’ 

I wrote to my friend something like 
this: ‘Have you no urgent business 
to bring you South soon? If you 
choose, you can verify my prediction 
and see the beautiful Inez of your 
New Orleans da/ masgue rencontre, 
who is free and more charming than 
ever. But you must not anticipate 
seeing the princess of a fairy tale; her 
father has lost property, like the par- 
ents of any common mortal, and Inez 
no longer glitters with diamonds.” 

A brief note in reply stated that im- 
portant business imperatively de- 
manded his presence South, and that 
he should be happy to call upon me 
in a few days! 

Ah, he certainly remembered th« 
White Nun! My friend came and 
was very pleasant to see him again 
and he called me Sweetbriar, and 
thanked me for my interest in his 
happiness. 

I took him out to show him the blos- 
soms of a Southern winter, and the 


queen of flowers, Inez, who lingered 
there among them, still regally beau- 
tiful, though attired in simple robe o! 
gray, and adorned with nothing more 


costly than knots of rose-colored rib- 


bon. We had not been able to dimi 
ish her peerless charms. 

“Possibly you may recollect th 
gentleman's face,’’ I said, after pre 
senting George Harlincourt, with 
little malicious pleasure in the em- 
barrassment of both. Inez blushed 
with surprise and also pleasure, 
fancied. 

“Ah, I have never forgotten the 
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gentleman who was so kind to me 
when I was in distress,”’ she said 
soon, in her frank, graceful way. 

Of course I never doubted how it 
would all end. And a week after, 
when George Harlincourt sprang up 
the steps of the veranda where I sat 
musing in the twilight, | heard the 
exultation in his foot-falls, and felt, 
rather than saw, the triumph in his 
face. 

“How much happiness can one 
endure and live?"’ he said in his 
deep, rich voice, now intense with 
emotion, as he took my hand in his. 

“Well, I think 7could endure any 
quantity, if tested in that respect,” I 
laughed. 

“And I owe it all to you, Sweet- 
briar; how can I ever thank you suf- 
ficiently ?’’ he went on. 

“And so you are her George?” 
said. 

“Tam her George.” 

I might have rattled on in my 
briary way about his being George 
the Second, and all that, but some- 
how it hardly seemed worth while 


just then, and I stole quietly up to my 
dim room to moralize a little on the 
shortness of life, and how it did not 


make much difference whether one 
had precisely what one wanted or 
not; and other sombre subjects, 
which, of ‘course, would vanish with 
the darkness. 

On the morrow, as we chatted in 
Mrs. Burnham's parlor, Inez came in, 
arrayed with all her former magnifi- 
cence, which seemed none too lavish 
for her gorgeous beauty. ‘ There is 
your princess, after all,” said I. My 
friend turned a reproachful look to- 
ward me. 

“Did you suppose for one moment 
that could influence me?” he rejoined 
in a low voice. 
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“Not the vulgar dollar, certainly, 
but possibly the enchantment it may 
be made to yield. And Inez, at least, 
is better satisfied as it is, after her pe- 
culiar experience.” 

And if my friend had wooed the 
simple maiden, he did not appear dis- 
pleased with the princess. We all 
agreed that it was useless for Inez to 
return to her Lima home for the wed- 
ding; and it was arranged to take 
place at Mrs. Burnham's, after which 
George Harlincourt would take his 
bride to visit his Northern friends 
before proceeding to South America, 
whence they contemplated a tour to 
Europe and a three years’ residence 
there. 

It was no quiet wedding they had; 
Mrs. Burnham was determined that it 
should be a grand affair, and so it was. 
A letter, expressive of resignation, at 
least, was received from Inez's father, 
who had previously expressed his de- 
termination never to interfere should 
his daughter fallin love a second time ; 
and that was sufficient. 

I was bridesmaid, as both desired 
me to be; and my friend actually 
ceased regarding his bride, who was, 
of course, transcendently beautiful in 
white satin, lace, orange-flowers, aid 
pearls, long enough to compliment 
me upon my appearance, and declare 
that I would make a charming bride 
for somebody! It was very kind of 
him; but, as I was destined for an old 
maid, it does n't signify. And, after 
it was all over, if I had a quiet little 
cry in my own room all about nothing, 
and spoiled my white ribbons and 
crushed the flowers in my hair be- 
cause I forgot to take them out,—why, 
that does n't matter either; I was only 
telling about my friend, and he is 
happy, for he is Her George. 
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SUNRISE BY THE SEA, 
BY B. HATHAWAY. 


[The following poem was suggested by a phenomenon —as rare as it is remarkable — witnessed by 


the writer a few weeks since, upon the shore of Lake Michigan; when, by some mirage or opti 


illusion, the sun, as it rose from the lake, appeared attended by a consort or duplicate orb. } 


O greet the rising day 
The waiting sea puts all her glory on; 
The slow-departing shadows, dim and gray, 
More pale and wan, 
Far to their gloomy caverns hurrying flee; 
As thousand tongues, in voiceless melody, 
Sing, “Hail, thou morning sun!” 


Porphyry, amethyst, 
Jasper and ruby in one brightness blent, 
Gay banners paint for Nature’s royalest 
Hierophant ; 
The weary winds a little space do rest, 
While faint and far pulses the billow’s breast, — 
Throbbing in deep content. 


Out of the shining wave, 
Slow mounting thence, robed in impurpled gold, 
Comes forth the King of Day; —lingers to lave 
That brow so old, 
g, in the translucent tide; 
Lingers like bridegroom by the willing bride 


And yet so youn 
When loving arms enfold. 


Yet why so late to flee? — 
Some message for the loved ones far below ? 
Some parting kiss for one we may not see? 
Bright rising, lo! 
Up from the deep, robed in immortal charms, 
A rarer orb, clasped in thy mighty arms, — 
As loth to let thee go! 


Forgetting love’s disguise 
In love’s entrance, O lord of Potentates! 
Low on the tide that peerless crescent lies; 
Than on thee waits 
A lovelier Madonna may not be; 
Fairer than Venus rising from the sea, 
Parting the pearly gates! 
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«One moment more’’ —and still, 
«One moment more, O yet, my love delay,” 
I hear, or so meseems — oh! for the thrill, 
The rapture — aye, 
The full impassioned madness of that bliss, 
That never, far-uprising, shalt thou miss, — 


Climbing the hills of Day! 


«One moment more” —ah me! — 
How vain to paint love's pure ecstatic glow 
Supern, that only the immortals see, 
That mortals know 
As the lorn beggar riches —as lost soul 
Knows heavenly peace that hears, despairing toll — 
“Down to the depths below!”’ 


«Oh, still one moment more!” 
Yet while I list loosed are the arms that twine, — 


The vision fades, as through some open door 


A face divine 
Looks on us, and is gone; —the sun straightway 
Climbs high the regal heavens, and leads the day 


With a serener shine. 


And higher still, and higher, — 
Still unto heights all meaner heights above, 
Let evermore thy kindling feet aspire, 
Thou mighty Jove! — 
A mightier than he of mythic fame, 
Swift bearing wide the torch and oriflamme 


Of an undying love! 


Down in the purple deep 
How unto one the long hours lightly wing, 
Who there for thee love's tryst doth nightly keep; 
Oh! who may bring 
Up thence some hint of her transcendent bliss, 
As brooding glad that last embrace and kiss 


Of thee, her lord and king? 


Thou that dost make the day, 
If at love’s threshold dear thou stoop’st to claim 
One parting kiss, though long thy steps delay, 
I may not blame; 
Nor will I doubt thy fires eternal burn, 
Now that my eyes have seen the hidden urn 
Of all their quenchless flame. 


Still onward speed apace! — 
I may not marvel more, O mighty sun! 
Thou never tir’st— wading the deeps of space 
Till day is done; 
Remembering so the fairer orb that waits 
To greet thee at the bright Hesperian Gates, 
When thy far race is run. 
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BY ALICE 


HEN an American, inspired 
W with that insatiable thirst for 
literary knowledge characteristic of 
our countrymen, makes his first pil- 
grimage to Germany, hoping in a year 
or so to have the names, works, and 
peculiarities of style and thought of the 
principal authors of the dear Father- 
land at his fingers’ ends at least, to be 
told off upon occasion with tremen- 
dous effect among the unhappy un- 
initiated, he may possibly repair to 
Leipsic. Is not Leipsic the heaven 
of publishers? Perhaps, as recipient 
of the drippings of the sanctuary of 
this famous literary centre, he may 
return redolent of musty German 
thought, smoke, and beer. 

If moderately agreeable, he soon 
makes friends, to whom he, with 


sweet, gushing confidence, relates the 
ambition of the hour. 
“Ach, Herr Fe! 


will spend many years with us—we 


Our new friend 


rejoice!" cry the profoundly inter- 
ested natives, wondering how a man 
who mixes his accusative and dative 
worse than a Berlin market-woman is 
going to make progress in his aston- 
ishing task. ‘We have between 
twelve and fifteen thousand writers, 
mein Herr,” add they, complacently. 

Fifteen thousand authors! For a 
base, cowardly moment he considers 
the feasible wisdom of buying a 
Brockhaus Lexicon and committing it 
to memory; for the frantic zeal of en- 
cyclopedists has there made smooth 
the hitherto thorny path of knowledge, 
and modern utilitarianism no longer 
stoops to burn the midnight oil. 
Science, art, history, romance, poetry 
are done up with cold-blooded, plod- 
ding, systematic conciseness, robbed 
of their rich flavor, bound in cheap 
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morocco for the delight and comfort of 
indolent, jealous mediocrity. 

But being young and blessed with 
the audacious courage of youth, h 
recovers from the momentary dismay ; 
being practically American, and with 
an eye to business, he presently cal- 
culates that two-thirds of the formid- 
able number may be safely bowed 
out; the remaining four or five thou- 
sand he classes, as buyers in the grain 
market the staple of their trade, as 
extra, prime, and medium. If a 
purely literary reader, as generally un- 
derstood, he can shirk a host of 
writers upon strictly technical, pro- 
fessional, or scientific subjects. Th 
literature of no other nation is so di- 
vided and sub-divided into minut: 
dissection of each particular branch 
of a science or profession—the very 
marrow of the shadow of a theory is 
dug out and spread out in infinites 
mal layers. Hence there are scores 
of writers—able ones at that—upor 
the same subject, and few or no 
standard authorities to settle technica! 
questions. 

A tolerable unsatisfactory smatter- 
ing of wisdom has been already gath- 
ered, while still under the fostering 
care of circulating libraries, of the 
classical writers of the eighteenth and 
of the early part of our own century. 
He has, perhaps, an extraordinary, 
affected notion of Goethe, born of the 
effusions of those fiends of German 
criticism who have apotheosized their 
hero and who slay all rational beings 
venturing a protest or demurrer ; of the 
texture and product of Schiller’s brain 
he has happily a clearer conception; 
Lessing he patronizes, and of Jean 
Paul he has a misty misunderstand- 
ing; but, born and bred in the clear 
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sunlight of Boston Common, he wields 
Kant and Fichte like a giant, or lays 
all unlucky adversaries low with the 
sledge-hammer of a Schelling and a 


Hegel. He talks airily, with a de- 
lightful interest in the early popular 
epic, the didactic and satirical poetry 
of the thirteenth century, the Master 
Singers of Nuremberg. 

But, thanks to the singular taste of 
the translators and publishers of the 
few last decades, his acquaintance 
with more modern authors is spas- 
modic and sadly varied. In the way 
of poets, he has skimmed the transla- 
tions of Heine, and thereby lost the 
whole fine aroma of the wild, tender 
flower, or missed the sharp prickle of 
the noxious weed, which are both 
brought forth by that ingenious chaotic 
brain; but of the present living 
writers of novels, dramas, 
essays, of those who are high author- 
ities in art or science, he knows little, 
nor clearly understands the present 
general intellectual force and culture 
of German society. 

After months of arduous toil, he 
suddeniy awakes in the belief that 
after all the German language it- 
self has not developed to the high 
grade attained by his native tongue ; 
nor, consequently, is he able to find 
authors to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the giants of modern England. 

In the general romance literature, 
itis singularly true, as in the technical 
and didactic branches, there are few 
great writers of established fame. 
There is no woman so great as George 
Eliot, though there are scores to rank 
with Mrs. Wood. There are no men 
like unto Thackeray, Bulwer, or 
Dickens, but hundreds as _ trite 
(though not so virtuous) as Dr. Hol- 
land. There is, of course, a medium; 
but what is meant is simply that 
though this last quarter of a century 
has produced a surprising number of 
talented men in Germany, there is 
but little genius among them. 

Every possible reflection of German 
culture, every provincial peculiarity 


critical 
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of people or custom, every phase of 
each and every political, judicial, and 
religious question at any time exciting 
public attention, has been used — per- 
haps used up—by modern romance 
writers of Germany. For a time, his- 
torical novels threw a sublime halo 
around the age of chivalry and the 
Minnesingers. Long-haired students 
grew enthusiastic over the idea of a 
grand German empire and its con- 
comitant, feudalism. But revolution- 
ary days drew near, and feudalism was 
in bad repute. The particular species 
once so popular died a languishing 
death, but the genus had not ceased 
to exist. It put forth sickly, nau- 
seous, vapid blossom for long weary 
years, then sprung into healthy, vigor- 
ous life, infused with a new spirit and 
progressive ideas under the pen of 
Gutzkow. 
Head and 
“Young Germany,” 
somewhere 


front of the clique 


which sprang 
into existence between 
1830-40, he is also the most talented 
of a class who have made elegance 
of style and the artistic display of un- 
usual command of language of more 
importance than profundity of thought 
or erudition. By his latest works, 
however, he has proved himself now 
free of these chief failings of his com- 
whom Theodore 
Mundt, Gustav Kiihne, Heinrich 
Laube, Ludolf Weinborg, Robert 
Heller, and Ernst Kossak, are most 
important and best known, It was 
just in the whirl of national excite- 
ment demanding political and social 
reforms that this literary school sprang 
into life, and, like the people to whom 
it ministered, no clear, well-defined 
idea of the end desired appears to 
have been single 
member. 
mand for emancipation from the re- 
straints of society as organized, a 
conception of liberty as license, a 
blind, bitter war waged upon Chris- 
tianity, vague philosophical theories 
and extravagant philanthropy. 

But that stage went with the youth 


patriots, among 


possessed by a 
There was a restless de- 
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and early efforts of our author, who 
made his first literary venture when 
scarce past twenty. While at the 
university of Berlin—for he is a na- 
tive of that city—he studied with the 
intention of entering the clerical pro- 
fession ; but the July Revolution upset 
him, as it did hosts of Germany's 
young men, and he abandoned his 
prospective pulpit for the venture — 
at that time daring enough —of a life 
dependent upon the pursuit of litera- 
ture for a subsistence. At the Berlin 
University he won his degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy; then went to 
Munich and Heidelberg, there devot- 
ing himself to the study of law and 
political economy. How thoroughly 
he mastered both is best proved by 
his latest works, where a profundity 
of erudition is displayed rarely found 
among writers of romance. 

For some years he attracted consid- 
erable attention as an unusually able 
newspaper correspondent and critic; 
then published anonymously the 
‘Letters of a Fool to a Fool,’’—a 
spasm of Rosseauism—the result of 
an overdose of socialistic reading ; and 


later dished up, to suit the palate of 


that disbelieving era, a fantastic novel, 
“*Maha Gurn, the History of a God,” 
a satirical charge upon the religious, 
political, and social condition of the 
time. Not much honor was won by 
either—no intimation thereby given 
of the future ability to be displayed 
by their author. 

About 1835-36, however, he had the 
pleasure of wearing one of those 
martyr crowns so generously and 
sagely meted out by the government 
to those audacious literary adventur- 
ers who pounced upon ideas upheld 
by the powers that be. His ‘ Wally, 
or the Sceptre’’—the character of the 
work is sufficiently indicated by the 
name—was introduced to the world, 
and so disgusted powerful religionists 
that a pecuniary penalty and a short 
imprisonment fell to his lot, resulting, 
of course, in nothing save an intro- 
duction to the favor of the public, and 
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a prohibition on the part of the gov- 
ernment of the journal, the “ Deutsche 
Revue,” projected and soon to be 
called into existence by Gutzkow. 

Released from this dilemma, he 
hastened to Frankfort, established a 
newspaper, and worked energetically 
upon historical and critical essays, 
He wasa true Bohemian, however, and 
soon wandered away to Hamburg, 
where, under the name of Bulwer, he 
published ‘‘ The Cotemporaries, their 
aims, their fate, their great character,” 
and ‘“‘Gods, Heroes, and Don Quix. 
otes’’—a series of superb criticisms 
and sketches. Then followed “Sera- 
phine” and “ Blasedow and his Sons,” 
books indicating the many-sided cul- 
ture and shrewd observation of the 
man, 

By this time Gutzkow had suc- 
ceeded in arraying a formidable host 
of enemies against himself, led mainly 
by theologians and politicians of the 
old conservative or feudal stripe; but 
among literary men he had estab- 
lished an enviable reputation, for 
much could be anticipated from an 
author who, at twenty-eight, had al- 
ready offered such numerous proofs 
of his keen satirical ability, his unu- 
sual store of learning, and his powers 
of creation. But it was not yet real- 
ized how his subtle scholarly mind 
might enable him to aid in the regen- 
eration of the German stage. How- 
ever severely critics may condemn his 
occasional foible of a resort to unnat- 
ural means to produce dramatic ef- 
fects, it cannot be denied that Gutz- 
kow, in thus making himself the ex- 
ponent of the progressive ideas of the 
century, has done much to elevate 
and educate public sentiment, at a 
time when a lynx-eyed censorship of 
press and stage seldom allowed heret- 
ical opinions in regard to church or 
state to go unchallenged. 

In 1839 the first important drama 
from his pen—‘‘ Richard Savage" — 
made its appearance on the Frankfort 
stage. Emil Devrient recognized the 
value of the play, and in the principal 
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réle introduced it to the rapidly-won 
favor of the public. ‘Werner, or 
Heart and World,” and “ Patkul,” 
followed; in 1842, ‘‘The School of 
the Rich,” a clear-cut reflection of 
Hamburg life, was received with ap- 
plause everywhere, save in Hamburg. 
During this year the now feted author 
visited Paris, Switzerland, and Italy, 
working as industriously as ever. For 
several years he made his dramatic 
works the chief occupation of his 
life, studying the classic and modern 
stage and striving to combine the 
merits of both. His historical trage- 
dies have won him the greatest repu- 
tation as artistically written, although 
some of his national dramas and 
comedies are most popular among 
the general public. The agitation 
carried on by the free-thinking relig- 
ious party known as German Catho- 
lic, gave our author the opportunity 
for the composition of one of the 
most significant of modern German 
tragedies, ‘‘ Uriel Acosta,"’ written in 
1847, a representation of the struggle 
between an orthodox faith and free- 
dom of thought. 

From the creation of 
tragedies, Gutzkow went suddenly 
over to historical j “ Zopf 
und Schwert"’ and ‘‘Das Urbild des 
Tartiiffe’’ appeared in '44, creating 
sufficient sensation to cause the former 
to be denied admittance to the Berlin 
stage, though it soon became through- 
out Germany the most popular of 
**Laurel and Myr- 


historical 


comedy. 


Gutzkow’s plays. 
tle,” a comedy of the same class, 
which appeared in 1856, is, we be- 
lieve, the last of his creations of the 
dramatic character. 

In the meantime he had been ap- 
pointed dramatist to the Royal Thea- 
tre of Dresden, where his devoted 
friend Devrient was permanently en- 
gaged, and had, in 1847, taken up his 
residence there with his family. But 
it was the eve of troublous times, and 
the noted March Revolution soon 
drove him to Berlin with his invalid 
wife. Here the government was 
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obliged to call in the aid of the man 
whom it had persecuted for the liber- 
ality of his opinions, and, through 
Prince Lichnowsky and Count Ar- 
min-Boitzenburg, he was petitioned 
to address and quiet the mob before 
the royal palace. There is no doubt 
he would have then taken an active 
part in the revolution if the increased 
illness of his wife, produced by the ter- 
rible impression made on the burial day 
of the two hundred unfortunate dead, 
had not compelled his devoted atten- 
After an illness lasting 
Dis- 


tion to her. 
more than a month she died. 
heartened and sick himself, he resigned 
his Dresden and went to 
Frankfort. 

He soon 
tone and energy. 
appeared, indicating his close obser- 
vation of the the 
time: ‘‘ Addresses to the People,” and 


position 


recovered the old elastic 
Two little works 
restless spirit of 
“Germany on the eve of its Fall or 
its Greatness."" He cherished a plan 
to picture this unsettled condition of 
society in more daring and effective 
contrast, carrying out his idea by the 
publication, in 1851, of “Die Ritter 
vom Geiste,”” a nine-volume novel, 
which, owing to the subject and its 
superb treatment, met with extraor- 
dinary success. Asa historical work, 
the book will increase in value, for it 
is a perfect mirror of every phase of 
The 
author's artistic rendition, even to al- 
most insignificant particulars, of every 
peculiarity of class or calling, fills 
out a perfect, nobly-wrought up whole, 
whose creation places him high in the 
rank of living novelists, although it ts 
not the ordinary reader who would 
choose either this work or the two 
succeeding, ‘‘ The Magician of Rome” 
and *‘ Hohenschwangan,”’ as the light- 
est, most amusing entertainment for 
an hour. 

Even while engaged upon the first 
great romance, he appears to have 
conceived the idea of presenting a 
picture of medizval Catholicism and 
its gradual enlightened development. 


society of those stormy times. 
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The work required profound study, 
not only in Westphalia and the Rhine 
countries, but in Rome itself. As 
finally completed and offered to the 
world, “The Magician of Rome” is 
a wonderful mirror of the life of priest 
and layman during that era; a clear, 
subtle distinction between the Cathol- 
icism of Italy, Austria and the Rhine; 
a representation historically true of 
the cold, calculating intellectual force 
of one class, of the misty, impene- 
trable ignorance and superstition of 
the mass, of elevation of sentiment 
united to earnest, powerful convic- 
tions and a profoundly religious na- 
ture. 

But in the midst of this fresh artistic 
triumph there now gathered around 
the author the most terrible cloud 
which can possibly overwhelm poor, 
miserable humanity. With a restless 


energy and industry not surpassed by 
any other writer of the time, he had 


been wasting the fire of his intellect 
by too fierce a blaze. His physical 
health had been gradually giving way 
under the hard pressure and exertion 
of his whole active life; and although, 
upon the publication of the ‘“ Magi- 
cian of Rome,” he began immediately 
to gather materials for a new work, 
he soon became utterly unable to 
carry out his plan. The history of 
the famous old Castle of Hohen- 
schwangan, and the stirring times of 
the Reformation, offered a tragic field 
for a fresh historical romance appeal- 
ing strongly to the hearts of Protest- 
ant Christendom. His fine scholarly 
taste revelled in the conception of a 
story of an era never worthily told. 
But his illness increased, and _ his 
over-worked brain finally gave way. 
One is tempted to believe he was 
writing from personal experience, and 
that his physical and mental condition 
resembled that of Luther as he de- 
scribes him in ‘“ Hohenschwangan,” 
when, at the Castle of Coburg, anx- 
iously waiting the result of the Diet 
of Augsburg, and the promulgation 
on the part of the Protestant princes 
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of their famous Confession of Faith. 
The quotation is a fine specimen of 
his admirable descriptive style: 


“In the beginning the Reformer 
had greeted the beautiful heights of 
the valley of the Main, the towers 
and bastions of the old fortress, with 
joyous hope. The spring had finally 
obtained a foothold after a 
lingering winter, and, although the 
great with the little rattling 
windows of the castle still required to 
be heated, without the beautiful sea 
Toward the 


severe, 


rooms 


son asserted its coming. 
end of April Luther heard the 
nightingale sing. Under his windows, 
in a dense thicket, he heard one day, 
and constantly thereafter, such an in- 
cessant twitter of starlings and daws 
that he compared the noise with the 
opening of the Diet, writing a par- 
allel inspired with that enthusiasti 
spirit of true poetry particularly dis- 
tinguishing everything coming from 
his pen during this Coburg visit. 
With the most delightful, childlike 
humor he wrote from here to his little 
son John acharming picture of child- 
ish life. At other times his excitable 
temperament caused his mind to be 
filled with the most dismal forebod- 
ings, and he became almost frant 
in his burst, like a g 

storm, upon the Imperial Diet. 


desire to 


knew Augsburg only too well. 

dreaded the influence of the ceaseless 
feasting and seductive gayety in under- 
mining the courage, the endurance, of 
even the noblest of his supporters 
Already it had been reported that 
Melancthon had proved himself un 
stable—nay, even childishly 
With his own hand Luther longed to 
disturb this inactive quiet and casi 


) 
wean 


the money-changers out of the tem- 
ple. In Philip of Hesse he even re 
marked certain Calvinistic predil 

tions, pointed out to his cowardly, 
half-measure soul by that eternally 
meddling interposer, Martin Bucer. 
In short, hemmed in between the 
walls of Coburg, surrounded by the 
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little guard of thirty men, Luther 
raged like a chained beast, an image 
of repressed power, of an indomitable 
will, driven from its course, accus- 
tomed to victory —and spoiled by it. 
Even then the loneliness was of ser- 
vice to him. Never was Luther more 
industrious than at Coburg. He 
translated the Prophets, the not yet 
completed psalms, and, as recreation, 
the fables of AZsop. He wrote tracts 
upon the education of youth. He 
sent out open letters to the world. 
Through it all there still sounded in 
his ear the old religious Latin songs 
heard in his monkish days—songs 
with beautiful ancient texts, which his 
poetic sense realized as a necessity to 
the new church. 

“The depression of spirits and mel- 
ancholy despair was increased by 
family troubles—the death of his 
aged father and of children of a dear 
friend. No wonder that, by such 
long uncertainty, anxiety, and inces- 
sant labor, he became mentally and 
physically ill. His old congestion re- 
turned, threatening to terminate in 
apoplexy. In his distress he ran 
down to visit the electoral bailiff of 
Coburg, Herr Von Sternberg, or 
sought diverting entertainment by 
oining the soldiers and shooting on 
iwager ata mark. He was troubled 
with a constant buzzing in his head; 
his heated imagination proclaimed it 
the knocking of the devil. Again 
came the early stormy spring nights; 
the winds played and shrieked around 
the old walls and in the great stone 
chimneys; the weather-cocks creaked 
as they swung. All his letters written 
it this time contain complaints of the 
wild stormy songs sung around him 
by Satan. Luther again saw the devil 
scowling out of the blazing fires, and 
in the long, dismal corridors of the 

ient tower, as he had before ap- 
peared to him at Wortburg. He de- 
scribed his visits, pictured his threat- 
ening nods and gnashing of the 
teeth so clearly, that, two centuries 
later, one is tempted to suspect ma- 


licious men of playing upon his cre- 
dulity.”’ 


Then follows a suggestive thought: 


‘‘Luther's firm faith in the devil, 
whether a remnant of the old miner's 
superstitions, or gathered from monk- 
ish legends, was a misfortune for sub- 
sequent times; for, long before the 
war waged upon the belief by a Fred- 
erick von Spee and Christian Thom- 
asius, if Luther had not so firmly 
cherished the superstition, the flames 
kindled by an_ infatuated judicial 
power, incited by the satanic faith of 
the times, around miserable old 
women fatally termed witches, would 
have been forever quenched.” 


The mental disease became more 
alarming, and it was soon deemed 
necessary to remove the unfortunate 
author to the St. Gilgenberg Asylum. 
He recovered his health and original 
mental condition so rapidly that, in 
1865, he was able to remove to Vevay 
with his family. The following year 
he again began work upon “ Hohen- 
schwangan,” completing the romance 
and history, for it is both, in 1868. 
It is written with all his old power of 
fantasy, with even more of his ac- 
curate erudition and superb manage- 
ment of a complicated plot. Even 
if it be true that his clear, cold brain 
is united to a heart not of a very 
sympathetic nature, ‘‘that there is a 
theory behind each of his novels, and 
his persons and plots are always Ger- 
man rather than simply human,” and 
that while he is master of the tragic, 
the pathetic is impossible to him— 
after all, he remains one of the ablest, 
if not the greatest, of German novel- 
ists. In all the creations of his far- 
reaching mind, he has striven to com- 
bine what he once pronounced the 
true spirit of poetry: ‘‘at one and 
the same moment to surprise the im- 
agination, to gratify the sentiment, 
and, by consistent truth, to satisfy 
the reason.” 
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T is not to South Sea pagans, kind 
| reader, that you are about to be 
introduced; nor yet to Japanese jug- 
glers or Indian Guebres nor Persian 
followers of Zoroaster; nor, in short, 
to any of the literal adorers, ancient 
or modern, of the devouring element. 
It is of the metaphorical “ fire-eaters "’ 
that I would write. 

These, as is generally know n,area 
class indigenous to our Southern 
cities, and could scarcely exist for 
any length of time in and 
scrupulous localities. They 

middle link between the re- 


colder 


more 
form a 
spected and cultivated gentleman and 


the lawless desperado, having often 
all the polish of the former with all 
the indifference of the latter to human 
life and suffering. Of course they 
differ among themselves in their char- 
acteristics according as they approach 
of these two ex- 


one or the other 


tremes; but all agree in holding pri- 
vate war as the natural privilege of a 
freeman, and blood, in greater or less 
quantities, as the only fluid suitable 
for washing the stain of an insult 
from mind or body. 

My field of observation having 
been limited to the city of Richmond 
and its vicinity, the examples which 
I shall give must, of necessity, be re- 
stricted in number, for which fault I 
shall probably be readily forgiven. 
We will begin with one who is known 
principally by his professional title, 


THE DOCTOR. 


He is built after the usual Virginian 
type; tall, erect, and with no supera- 
bundance of flesh. His face is rather 
thin, and strongly marked; his dress 
ordinarily neat, but not rich; his 
manner on all ordinary occasions, 
quiet and gentlemanly. Altogether, 


he is far from unpleasant company 
for one who knows nothing of his an- 
tecedents. 

As a rule, he is attended in | 
rambles about town by several dogs 
of choice breeds, imported by him- 
self; for he is an ardent sportsma: 
with the 
piece, as well as more deadly weay 


and a dead shot fowling 
ons. 

He bears the appearance of being 
kindly disposed in his ordinary rela- 
tions, and no one will warm mor 
quickly on hearing a tale of injusti 
and oppression. Mention anythin 
of the sort, and he is up in a n 
ment. ‘By heavens, I'd like toh 
been there to shoot that scoundrel. 
hate oppression of any sort. I nev 
oppress any one, and I never k 
me.’’ Such were 


one oppress 


words (given almost literally) upon 
one occasion; and no doubt he was 
sincere. I never heard him accused 
of an ungrateful or dishonorable act 

Had he been reared in a commu! 
ity where public sentiment reveres th 
sanctity of human life, and brands 
as a murderer the shedder of blood, 
no doubt he would have been an ex- 
emplary member of society. As it is, 
he has drifted naturally into the class 
of ‘‘fire-eaters,’’ and has become o1 
of the most celebrated duellists in 
Virginia. 

Some of his rencontres are peculi 
in their kind. I instance one or two 
of them as they were related to me by 
those who profess to know the facts 
of the cases: 

On one occasion, he and another 
of the same stamp fought a duel in 
the hall .of the Capitol, at Richmond. 
There, enclosed by a railing, is a 
statue of Washington, the work of 
some great sculptor whose name has 
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escaped my memory. They met on 
opposite sides of this, and immedi- 
ately opened fire. The advantage of 
shelter was too obvious to be over- 
looked, and so both betook them- 
selves to the tactics of Indian scouts, 
bobbing up and down to dodge one 
another's shots, and, in consequence, 
expending the greater number of 
their charges in the ceiling and walls. 
Indeed, I believe the only damage 
done was to the nose of the statue, 
which is said to have suffered slightly 
from a stray ball which paid its re- 
spects in passing. 

On another occasion he spied an 
enemy leisurely passing up the street 
upon the opposite side, and was him- 
self discovered at the same moment. 
Both wheeled and advanced directly 
across, meeting on ‘‘the crown of the 
causeway."’ At a distance of about 
three feet each presented and fired. 
Strange to say, neither was seriously 
hurt. The ball fired from one pistol 
struck the other just as it was dis- 
charged, and, in consequence, both 
were deflected, one passing through 
the leg and the other through the arm 
of the respective parties. By this al- 
most miracle their lives were saved. 

But his most notorious act of vio- 
lence was of a darker character, both 
as to its circumstances and its results. 
It seems that for years before the war 
there had been a sort of vendetta be- 
tween the M s, to which family he 
belonged, and a neighboring one by 
the name of D Both lived near 
the base of the Blue Ridge, and 
shared that peculiar clannish spirit 
which seems to be-the attribute of 
mountaineers the world over. Both, 
too, were accustomed to living by the 
high hand, and paid but little atten- 
tion to the laws of man or of con- 
science. 

At length the conduct of old D 
became so notorious that efforts were 
made to arrest him. He simply 
treated them with contempt, armed 
himself and his adherents, retired to 
his home, and prepared to resist an 
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attack. He was outlawed, but treated 
his outlawry as a good joke. What 
was to be done to reduce the refrac- 
tory man to submission? 

Then it occurred to the subject of 
this sketch that the time had at last 
arrived when old grievances might be 
thoroughly avenged, and the old feud 
brought to a satisfactory termination. 
He offered to deliver old D into 
the hands of the authorities; and, 
meeting with encouragement, raised 
a party of personal friends and rela- 
tives, and proceeded to the house of 
his enemy. But the latter was made 
of sterner stuff than had been sup- 
posed, and confronted them defi- 
The result was the precipitate 
vowing ven- 


antly. 
retreat of the M Ss, 
geance, and great rejoicing among 
the D Ss. 

Soon after the war began, and, as a 
matter of course, the families took 
different sides. The M s were 
known as Confederates, the D S 
as Unionists. As a matter of course, 
the breach widened, if that were pos- 
sible, with every day, and M "s de- 
termination to be revenged for his 
humiliating defeat grew with time. 

At last an opportunity offered. Hos- 
tilities had just ceased, and the State 
had not settled into an entirely peace- 
ful condition. M and D met 
in the streets of Alexandria. M 
walked up to the other and spit in his 
face. Both drew their revolvers; 
there was a flash and a report, and 
D lay dying upon the pavement, 
while his adversary walked rapidly 
away. 

Of late, it is said, he has essentially 
changed his mode of life; and such 
seems really to be the case. The lasten- 
counter in which he has been engaged 
was forced upon him, some three 
years ago, by a partially intoxicated 
man, who pursued him with a stone, 
until he turned round and cut a V 
upon his assailant’s forehead with a 
bowie-knife. So hard is it to quit a 
career of blood when fairly entered 
upon it. 
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Of a different stamp was 
JOE KELLY, 


whose tragical death was some few 
months since heralded throughout the 
land. He lacked the other's educa- 
tion, his gentlemanly tastes, and aris- 
tocratic air, but he lacked also the 
vindictive memory which would en- 
able him to recollect a wrong, and 
impel him to avenge it through all 
coming time. He, too, had a hatred 
of all injustice, and did not hesitate 
to display it upon all occasions. He 
was impulsive, hot-headed, and unac- 
customed to submit to any authority, 
however august. I once assisted in 
separating him from a man whom he 
was trying to choke into refunding 
twenty-five cents out of which he al- 
leged that he had been swindled. 
But in a few moments they seemed to 
be upon tolerable good terms again. 

One story is related of him which 
well illustrates the bright side of his 
nature. He was present at a foot-race 
between a negro and an Irish boy, at 
which a large crowd had collected. 
Of course his sympathies were entirely 
with the contestant who was of his 
own color and nation; but he loved 
fair play. 

Soon the negro began to take the 
lead, and it became evident that he 
would gain the race. A _ powerful 
Irishman stepped out from the crowd 
and tripped his feet from ‘under him. 
As he sprawled in the dust the other 
sped by. One wild yell of laughter 
rose from the crowd; it was the best 
joke they had heard of for many a 
day. 

But Kelly looked at it in a different 
light. For negroes in the abstract he 
had a decided antipathy; but for the 
poor fellow rolled in the dust, deprived 
of the honors he had fairly won, and 
helpless to resent his injuries, he could 
feel nothing but pity. His whole 
nature rose up in denunciation of the 
petty outrage. In five seconds he 
was engaged in a conflict with the of- 
fender, who, though a head taller than 
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himself and a man of powerful build, 
was no match for his remarkable per- 
sonal strength and activity. The 
fight, confined entirely to pugilism, 
was one of the most ferocious that 
had taken place in that neighborhood 
for a long time. When it ended, 
Kelly was exhausted, delirious, and 
almost dead; but his antagonist was 
beaten out of alltime. When it is 
taken into consideration that Kelly 
was a Democratic politician in ; 
small way, an Irishman by descent, 
and a rebel officer during the war 
his generous espousal of the cause of 
the oppressed, in opposition to his 
own interests and prejudices, and the 
opinions of his associates, will be dul) 
appreciated. 

On another occasion, with a sing] 
companion, he rescued from a crowd 
of infuriated of the 
number who had dared to think and 
vote differently from the main body, 
and who would otherwise have paid 
with his life for his temerity. 

But, notwithstanding these merito 


negroes one 


rious acts, he was essentially lawless 
and unscrupulous, the terror of the 
police, and one whom few cared to 
have to do with, Perhaps his most 
unmerciful act, though even that was 
not without palliation, was the killing 
of Jesse Murphy. This individual, 
however, had long been a curse to th: 
community, and few mourned his 
death, though many condemned t! 
slayer. 

It seems that the two met at a horse- 
race, and engaged in an altercation 
concerning some trivial matter, whic! 
terminated by Murphy's going toward 
his buggy, as was supposed, for 
revolver. Before he had got half way 
Kelly shot him through the body. 
Half rising, the wounded man calle« 
to his assailant, who had come up and 
now stood over him, ‘For God's 
sake, Joe Kelly, don't kill me.” Un- 
deterred by the piteous tone and up- 
lifted hand, he struck savagely down 
with the but-end of his pistol till the 
bloody work was completed. 
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Of his death most persons, who 
keep up with the news of the day, 
have read. He was shot by a police- 
man while being dragged over the 
ground by four others whom he was 
violently resisting. Even then he 
succeeded in freeing and arming him- 
self, and by his personal prowess had 
well-nigh turned the scale in his favor, 
when a second ball laid him dead. 
Occurring at a time of great political 
excitement, an importance was at- 
tributed to the affair which it did not 
deserve. 

Rives Pollard, assassinated a few 
months since, was perhaps the most 
noted duellist in Virginia. He chal- 
lenged every one who offended him in 
any manner; and held himself always 
in readiness for an invitation to “ cof- 
fee and pistols... The number of 
men with whom he had exchanged 
shots was said to be somewhat sur- 
prising. He was continually in hot 
water with somebody. 

Among his many odd performances 
was the “‘ posting’ of aman who had 
given him offence. He had a furi- 
ously vituperative placard printed, 
and hired a negro bill-sticker to post 
it all over the city; and for fear that 
the man might be driven away, stood 
guard over him with a double-barrel- 
led shot-gun till the job was complete. 

He always went heavily armed, and 
when killed several revolvers were 
found upon his person. His death, 
terrible as it was, might well have 
been predicted. Such a life as his 
could have no other ending. His 
clever and caustic pen had long been 
used for the purposes of black-mail ; 
and his paper, though ably edited and 
neatly printed, had simply assisted in 
keeping asunder the too long sepa- 
rated sections of our Union. With 
his forcible and acute intellect he 
might have done much good to the 
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community; it may be that he did 
some as it was, for liberality and other 
redeeming qualities are ascribed to 
him; but the dark side of his nature 
was brought so prominently forward, 
and its evil impulses so strongly acted 
upon, that we cannot wonder that his 
death found few mourners, and his 
slayer escaped unscathed. 

His friend and assistant, J. Marshall 
Hanna, is tall and thin, with hair 
sweeping below his shoulders and 
bright piercing eyes. Like most 
Southern literary characters, he has 
engaged in a number of armed en- 
counters, but does not seem to have 
received any severe injury. Unless I 
am much mistaken he was one of the 
parties in the Capitol fight heretofore 
mentioned. 

He is a pleasant, agreeable gentle- 
man, who seems incapable of a dis- 
honorable act. He has, however, not 
a little of the Bohemian in his com- 
position, and has the credit of having 
penned many a caustic article for the 


papers upon which he has been em- 


ployed. Besides these, his contribu- 
tions to literature have consisted of 
stories, poems, humorous articles, etc., 
which mostly seem to be of but 
mediocre merit. He is decidedly su- 
perior, in my judgment, to the others 
of whom I have written; and perhaps 
it is hardly fair to class him with them. 

Altogether the race of “ fire-eaters"’ 
may be considered as pretty nearly 
extinct in the locality of which I 
write. It had its origin in the half- 
feudal era of our country, and is 
rapidly following that era into the 
past. Soon duels and duellists will 
be no more heard of in any section 
of our fair land, and individual secu- 
rity will remain inviolate, and human 
life sacred from Maine to Texas and 
California. God speed the good day! 
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SKETCHES OF CAMPAIGNING. 


BY AN EX-CONFEDERATE OFFICER. 


FINAL DISASTROUS CHARGE AT STONE RIVER, JANUARY 2, 1863 
BRAGG'S SC: 


\ \ 7 E noticed briefly, in the preced- 
ing sketch, the train of events 
which had their emphatic denouement 
in the charge of Breckinridge’s Di- 
vision, on Friday afternoon of that ter- 
rible week in front of Murfreesboro’. 
This officer had now about forty- 
five hundred men, exclusive of Pe- 
gram’s cavalry, which was ordered to 
co-operate with the movement, and 
of one infantry regiment and Cobb's 
Battery, which were left to hold Han- 
son's old position against the possi- 
bility of being taken by troops that 
might approach by turning or avoid- 
ing the left flank of the assailing 
force, or the right of those corps now 
held in observation north of the river. 
The main body of cavalry which 
had been ordered to join in the attack 
failed to come up in time; but the 
order to Breckinridge was of such a 
nature that he did not deem himself 
possessed of that discretionary power 
which would justify delay, and he 
made his dispositions at once. The 
infantry, two batteries of the artillery, 
and the cavalry present, were put 
under arms, and the order was given 
to march. 

The point to be assailed lay obliquely 
to the right of Hanson, and these 
regiments were turned and advanced 
by the right flank across an open 
field, into some woodland, probably 
half a mile from the original position. 
Here the main body of the division 
had come up, and the whole was 
halted and aligned. Hanson occu- 
pied the extreme left, and his left was 
designed to touch upon the river 
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bluff at the point of attack. When 
the alignement was made, this brigade 
stood in an open space—a point of 
depressed fallow land in an angle of 
a field. Intervening between it and 
the enemy was an uncleared space, 
covered, for the most part, with sassa- 
fras and other brushwood and briars, 
and a little ahead was another open 
plat of ground, descending from the 
bushes for some distance, then ascend- 
ing to the line upon which the enemy 
lay. The general character of the 
ground along the whole division was 
undulating, and broken by thickets, 
forest trees, and patches of briars. 
The formation was but fairly com- 
pleted when Hanson rode up, having 
just left General Breckinridge, and, 
accosting the Colonel of the Sixth 
Kentucky (which was to move in 
front on the extreme left), gave the 
order of advance to this regiment in 
person, in full hearing of the soldiers, 
who stood grimly waiting, at an 
“order arms,” for the next act in the 
drama. ‘Colonel, he said, ‘the 
order is to load, fix bayonets, and, 
after having marched through this 
brushwood, to charge at double-quick 
up to within a hundred yards of the 
enemy; then deliver fire, and go at 
him with the bayonet!” ‘“Atten- 
tion!’’ rang out the voice of the officer 
addressed *—a man whom such an 


* Joseph H. Lewis, afterward Brigadier-Ger 
eral, and now member of Congress from the Third 
District of Kentucky —a remarkable fact con- 
nected with whom is, that he is the first Confed- 
erate General avowedly adhering to States rights 
principles admitted to that body. 
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hour served always to make far 
greater in every respect than in his 
ordinary seeming —“‘attention!"’ and 
the pulses beat quick, and the men 
nerved themselves for the struggle, 
knowing that the decisive moment 
had come. Then came the loading— 
that act in a soldier's life fraught 
with so terrible a significance—the or- 
der to carry arms and march, and they 
stepped off in line of battle. With 
low, cautionary commands, as the 
officers exerted themselves to pre- 


serve formation, the brushwood was 
passed, the line was dressed, the 


pieces were brought to a “charge 
bayonet,” and then the order was 
heard along the line, caught up 
and repeated by field, staff, and line 
officers, ‘Forward! Double-quick! 
March!" and they dashed down the 
declivity. An impediment, in the 
shape of a pond of water of unknown 
depth, threatened to check the pro- 
gress of the left; but, by a quick com- 
mand to avoid the obstacle, by one of 
those dexterous movements known to 
military men, and which was hand- 
somely executed, they cleared the 
pond, closed ranks on the opposite 
side, sprang forward up the hill a few 
paces, and delivered fire. Then, with 
a loud shout, they rushed at the Fed- 
eral advance. The latter replied with 
a volley, having held their fire for 
close work: and, as the assailants be- 
came partially broken by the fence to 
which we have referred, and which 
they struck obliquely, there was a 
momentary delay, which the Federals 
on that part of the line improved by 
reloading and firing again upon the 
advancing columns. The first volley 
of the Confederates, however, had 
been so deadly, and the onset was so 
fierce, that the front line now broke 
and retreated upon the second, by 
which time the pursuers were bearing 
down upon them in full career and 
could not be checked. But at this 
point some Federal artillery began a 
cautious but well-directed and steady 
fre upon the advancing columns, 
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avoiding their own troops, and yet 
doing execution among the Confed- 
erates; and, among others, General 
Hanson fell mortally wounded. But 
heedless alike of those who were fall- 
ing now, and of the sure destruction 
awaiting them at the front, they rushed 
wildly on—firing as fast as they 
could load, and cheered amid the 
carnage and the din by the thought 
that perhaps now, even now, they 
were dealing the finishing blow to 
what had been begun on Wednesday, 
and that the disastrous effects of Per- 
ryville and the retreat from Kentucky 
were about to be retrieved. The left 
wing of the Kentucky Brigade, strik- 
ing the river first, as it ran obliquely 
and made a turn, so that, some hun- 
dreds of yards ahead, it came around 
almost directly in front, dashed into 
the stream, and reached the opposite 
bank, where some of them were cap- 
tured, some killed, and others escaped 
by striking abruptly off to the left and 
returning down the river, when they 
found into what kind of toils they had 
been led. 

In the madness of pursuit all order 
and discipline were forgotten. In one 
instance a reserve regiment, having 
full view of the manner in which the 
attack was made, became almost un- 
governable through excitement, and 
begged to join in the affray, which, 
from some mistaken notion of duty, 
or misapprehension of orders, was al- 
lowed, and they came tearing down 
the slope toward the river and inter- 
mingled with the front line. This, in 
the end, proved to be a most unfor- 
tunate circumstance. The turn of 
the river had the natural effect of 
crowding the ranks back toward the 
right and mingling them; and so, 
with the reserve troops that were thus 
thrown untimely forward, there was, 
in a few minutes, a mass of men hud- 
dled together upon this flank wholly 
disproportioned to the strength of the 
entire force. 

As the bluff beyond the stream be- 
gan to be plainly visible, the Confed- 
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erates were met by a well-directed 
oblique fire from the Eighty-fourth 
Illinois and Sixth Ohio regiments, of 
Grose’s Brigade, which had _ been 
stationed by that officer farthest in 
rear, or, rather, so as to have formed 
the left of his line had the attack 
come from the quarter where it was 
most expected —the extreme right of 
the Confederate position. As soon, 
too, as the retreating Federals had 
well cleared the front, the Third Wis- 
consin Battery, also put in position by 
Grose near the regiments last named, 
opened furiously. As Beatty's Divi- 
sion was disappearing over the brow 
of the hill beyond, and the main body 
of Confederates were on the point of 
dashing wildly into the river, the very 
earth trembled as with an exploded 
mine, and a mass of iron hail was 
hurled upon them. The concen- 
trated fire of more than sixty pieces 
of ordnance—including the Third 
Wisconsin Battery—was dealing death 
and destruction among them. Neg- 
ley's Division, too, had come up solidly 
to the front, and was pouring its steady 
volleys into the disorganized and 
struggling mass. The rushing host 
had been checked in mid career, and 
staggered back. The artillery bel- 
lowed forth such thunders that men 
became stunned and could not dis- 
tinguish sounds. There were falling 
timbers, crashing arms, the whirring 
of missiles of every description, the 
bursting of the dreadful shell, the 
groans of the wounded, the shouts of 
officers, mingled in one horrid din 
that beggars description. In fact, no 
general description can convey to the 
reader an idea of the terrible reality. 
It is only in the minuter details of 
personal experience, the portrayal of 
special scenes through which single 
small bodies of troops pass, or in iso- 
lated facts, as the reader bears in 
mind that these, or something sim- 
ilar, were experienced by thousands 
of others, can he be impressed with 
the nature of the conflict that raged 
there, and the manner in which men 
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inured to arms conduct themselves in 
the midst of such horrors. 

At a point near where such of Han- 
son’s left wing as had not crossed the 
river were brought to a stand there 
stood two great oaks, close to each 
other, and behind these a few men 
naturally sought shelter, but had 
scarcely done so when bullets were 
cutting the bark from them ‘at every 
cardinal point of the compass. The 
assailants, having pressed to the 
right, in following the course of the 
river, instead of taking it squarely as 
they came up, had now passed so far 
forward that one of Crittenden's right 
regiments, and a.number of sharp- 
shooters concealed in some old houses 
on the opposite bank, gave them a 
raking fire of small arms; so that, 
front and flank, the air was literally 
burdened with flying projectiles. 

It seemed impossible for a man to 
live a minute in such a horrid hail of 
shot and shell; but there they stood, 
plying their rifles eagerly, while so 
dire was the confusion, and so near 
were they to the Federal musketry, 
that the whistling of the bullets could 
not be heard, and they knew of them 
only as they struck into the trees and 
men or tore up the ground around 
them. There was a composure there 
as the composure of despair. Men 
put on their ordinary seeming after 
the first stagger—it was the sober state 
succeeding the intoxication of the 
pursuit so. suddenly checked. The 
wounded who were not wholly stricken 
down remarked calmly of their hurts, 
and walked composedly away. The 
survivors looked upon the dead and 
spoke of their fall. It was, for a few 
moments, one of those appalling 
storms in which humanity sometimes 
finds itself without the hope of es- 
cape —against which it has no visible 
protection—and yet, in which men 
do nevertheless move and breathe 
and speak and from which many are 
finally saved. It is one of the unac- 
countable things of war how so man) 
live and so few fall under some of the 
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most desperate circumstances in which 
soldiers can be placed. 

To endeavor to press forward now 
was folly, to remain was madness, 
and the order was given to retreat. 
Some rushed back precipitately, while 
others walked away deliberately, and 
some even slowly and doggedly, as 
though they scorned the danger or 
had become indifferent to life. But 
they paid toll at every step back over 
that ground which they had just 
passed with the shout of victors. 
In addition to the execution done by 
the main body of the Federals, who 
had now become the pursuers, they 
were terribly galled by Grose, who, in 
the main, had held his ground, and 
was now pouring a destructive enfi- 
lade fire into the shattered columns. 

Near the line where Beatty's Divi- 
sion received the charge, the Confed- 
erates rallied and re-formed; but the 
Federals were in too close pursuit, 
and the new formation was too weak 
to offer any effectual resistance, so it 
presently broke, leaving a part of 
their batteries, for want of horses to 
carry it from the field. Men and ani- 
mals had been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the Federal artillery, whose 
fire they had attracted early iu the ac- 
tion, and retreat was so suddenly ne- 
cessitated as to preclude the possibil- 
ity of their being replaced in time to 
remove the guns. 

When the Confederate troops had 
reached the line of rifle-pits from 
which they had first started, and 
which were still held, in part, by 
Cobb's Battery and the Ninth Ken- 
tucky Infantry, they rallied again, 
and the pursuit ceased —the Federals 
having followed but little beyond the 
original line of Beatty. 

It was now near nightfall, and the 
evening was so cloudy that darkness 
soon came on— precluding the prac- 
ticability of further active operations. 

The actual combat had lasted less 
than an hour. It was stated by a par- 
ticipant that the time from the giving 
of the command “Charge bayonets” 
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till the Confederates had been driven 
back to that line, was forty-two min- 
utes. But, in proportion to the num- 
ber of combatants among whom the 
shock first occurred, the slaughter 
had been terrible. The Confederate 
loss was almost unparalleled in the 
annals of war, while that of the Fed- 
erals, as shown by their reports, was 
more than ordinarily heavy, consider- 
ing the time that they were exposed 
to fire. But if the advance Federal 
division suffered in the outset, it was 
fearfully avenged at the last; for, in 
the short space of time mentioned, 
and chiefly during the last fifteen 
minutes, Breckinridge's loss, as stated 
by himself, was seventeen hundred men 
—more than thirty-seven per cent. 

The Federal loss would doubtless 
have been far greater had it not been 
for the excellent disposition of Grose's 
Brigade, which was so posted as to 
protect Beatty's left flank, in case of 
a heavy assault there ; to conveniently 
re-enforce his whole line, could he have 
stood the first shock; or, in case of a 
repulse, to cover the retreat and check 
pursuit. After a temporary confusion, 
and the sudden flight of Beatty's Di- 
vision, as the Confederate right par- 
tially covered and bore down upon 
this brigade, it poured in a destructive 
and well-maintained fire, which had 
the effect of pressing the Confederate 
right wing back toward the centre, — 
much the same as was produced by 
the turn in the river on the left, and 
causing an attempt to push obliquely 
past him after the retiring division. 

When the Kentucky Brigade had 
formed on the original ground, near 
Cobb's Battery; a hasty roll-call fol- 
lowed, and it was afterward ascertained 
that nearly every unhurt man of that 
renowned command was present to 
answer—a _ remarkable and 
worthy fact, that even veteran troops 
should be so little affected by such a 
terrible reverse. 

‘‘Here,”’ says an officer, “‘we were 
joined by General Breckinridge, who 
had come around from the right front, 


note- 
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where he had gone to direct in person 
some movement near the old mill on 
that flank. I never, at any time, saw 
him so visibly moved. He was rag- 
ing like a wounded lion, as he passed 
the different commands, from right to 
left, but tears broke from his eyes when 
he beheld the little remnant of his own 
old brigade —his personal friends and 
fellow-countrymen —and a sorrowful 
exclamation escaped his lips, to find, 
as he said, his poor ‘Orphan Brigade’ 
torn to pieces.” 

Bragg at once made his dispositions 
to retire with as little loss as possible 
of men, munitions, and subsistence; 
and Saturday night the evacuation 
commenced. Breckinridge’s Division 
remained upon the old line until the 
preparations were completed, and the 
remainder of the infantry had begun 
the march southward. When the 
movement commenced in this division, 
the Kentucky Brigade was selected as a 
special rear-guard of infantry, and did 
not abandon the line until daylight 
Sunday morning. Thus terminated 
the great struggle for Murfreesboro’. 


The general facts of history often 
fail to convey any adequate’ idea of 
the real nature of the principal causes 
which combine to produce an obvious 
effect. And in nothing more than in 
war is there greater scope for misap- 
prehension, more substantial 
grounds for diversity of opinion rela- 
tive to the minor details underlying 
great results. It is a pertinent re- 
mark that ‘nobody sees a battle ’— 
and from the many reports of subor- 
dinate officers, describing those oper- 


and 


ations which they dd-see, the general 
is expected to give a clear exhibit of 
the whole engagement; but various 
motives tend to impart such character- 
former that the latter 
sometimes necessarily conveys a false 


istics to the 


impression, or is so vaguely general 
that the final result alone is brought 
strikingly before the mind. Too often 
are men, holding these inferior posi- 
tions, actuated by envy and jealousy, 
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which effectually preclude the exercise 
of that honesty, candor, and fair-deal- 
ing so necessary to the proper under- 
standing of the relative importance 
which should be attached to the ac- 
tions of each body of troops bearing 
the brunt of a great battle. In arriy- 
ing at definite conclusions as to one 
of these, ‘‘the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,”’ is scarcely 
less essential than in ‘legal proceed- 
ings; but subordinate officers, as 
general rule, evidently esteem them- 
selves to complied with the 
military formula regulating testimony 
when they have gone through the first 
member of the clause. ‘The truth’ 
is deemed sufficient for all practical 
purposes—but ‘the whole truth 
would often give an entirely new as- 
pect to these affairs. By suppressing 
this fact, giving undue prominence t 
that, and making another the basis of 
unwarrantable deductions, singularly 


have 


erroneous impressions are frequent) 
made, and it thus becomes extremel\ 
difficult for even unprejudiced minds 
to determine the real nature of the case. 
But if, for such reasons, these mino1 
reports are often calculated to mislead, 
and are so far reprehensible, there is 
nothing which more truly evinces the 
intrinsic nobleness or meanness of a 
general's character than his manne! 
of dealing with them. That irretrie\ 
able blunders are frequently made by 
subordinates, resulting in disaster t 
entire armies, is patent; for no com- 
mander is able so to forecast as to pr 
vide for every possible contingency 
that may arise during the course of ar 
important action, nor can any degre 
of circumspection guard against th 
possibility of a single officer's pro- 
ducing a catastrophe; but when per- 
emptory orders, promptly executed, 
and that with all the energy and con- 
stancy of which troops are capable, 
result in disaster, nothing could be 
baser than that the commanding gen- 
eral should seek to divert public at- 
tention from 
want of foresight by raising pointless 


his own rashness and 
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objections to the report of the subor- 
dinate, and striving to explain away 
such of its force as may tend, without 
obvious degign, to convict the chief of 
either imprudence or incapacity. It 
is the prevailing opinion among those 
who have studied the relations of the 
two armies on that field, that the op- 
portunity to turn the battle into a Con- 
federate success was lost on Wednes- 
day, by Bragg’s neglecting to throw 
Breckinridge upon Crittenden imme- 
diately after McCook Thomas 
had been driven back, and Palmer's 
Division was broken by Chalmers and 
Donelson, leaving only two of Crit- 
tenden’s Divisions (Wood's and Van 
Cleve’s) to be attacked in front, while 
Chalmers and Donelson could have 
pressed them hard upon the flank. 
T his being thrown away, however, 
occurred on 
attacking 
very 


and 


another 

Thursday 
with his whole available force, 
early that day, it can 
doubted that the errors of Wednesday 


opportunity 
morning. By 


scarcely be 


would have been amply compensated. 

this was likewise suffered to pass 
unimproved. The former would have 
been hazardous, in some sense, and 
et not rashly so, since it must have 
been known to General Bragg that 


only remaining fresh Federal 


troops were the two divisions named 


while Breckinridge, at that 
moment, could have precipitated more 
than five thousand men upon them, 


abov S. 


with far greater probability of success 
than was to be presumed in the case 
hour 
Admitting, however, that this 


of Chalmers and Donelson an 
before x 
was impracticable, Thursday morning 
found the fortunes of the Federal 
army last degree. 
deficient in 


dubious in the 
essed for subsistence, 
ammunition, sorely cut up and disor- 
ganized by the terrible encounter of 
the previous day, and not yet so re- 
covered and advantageously posted as 
to insure the confidence of the troops 
in their ability to make a stand, Gen- 
eral Rosecrans certainly adopted a 
bold expedient when he resolved to 
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await supplies of subsistence and am. 
munition; or else he was so thor- 
oughly conversant with the character 
of his adversary as to lead him to cal- 
culate certainly on his observing 
closely the honors of the prize-ring, 
and refraining from blows while his 
antagonist was unprepared. Indeed, 
in the light of subsequent events, he 
had nothing to fear. As noticed in 
the preceding number, he had ample 
time to get ready while General Bragg 
was congratulating the country on the 
success of the Confederate arms, which 
had ushered in his famous ‘“‘ Happy 
New Year ’’"—magnanimously (?) wait- 
ing to give General Rosecrans an op- 
portunity to slip back to Nashville — 
a joke to make the gods laugh, and 
which must afterward have provoked 
a smile upon even the saturnine vis- 
age of the notorious ‘Cap'n Bragg!” 

When the attack was ordered on 
Friday afternoon success was impos- 
But the fault lay not in Breck- 
inridge; for no sagacity on his part 
could have averted calamity, and gal- 
lantry and tenacity on the part of his 
troops but served to increase their de- 
McCook and Thomas had 
so recovered as to establish themselves 


sible. 


struction. 


upon what was deemed a strong po- 
sition of defence, and a safe one for 
retreat; while Crittenden held his origi- 
nal ground, with slight modifications, 
which rather increased than detracted 
from his strength. Van Cleve's Di- 
vision (now under Colonel Beatty, as 
we have elsewhere noticed,) was some 
eight or nine hundred yards in front 
with 
Grose’s Brigade, with the 


of that bluff which so bristled 
artillery. 
Third Wisconsin Battery, was admi- 
rably posted either to receive attack 
or cover the retreat of Beatty (which 
seems to have been counted upon); 
and in case of reverse to either of 
these commands, the mass of artillery 
and infantry just over the stream were 
ready to destroy the assailants as soon 
as they should clear away the Feder- 
als from their front and begin de- 
scending the slope in that direction. 
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No more effectual snare could have 
been laid by Rosecrans for Breckin- 
ridge’s destruction, and no more posi- 
tive orders could have been given by 
Bragg for him to fall into it. Andthe 
gallant manner in which he executed 
the order but precipitated the catas- 
trophe. The attack was made with 
all the spirit which characterized that 
body of troops, so devoted to their 
immediate commander. The great 
bulk of the Federal loss was inflicted 
during the first few minutes, and be- 
fore the fugitives had made way for 
the artillery across the river to fire 
point-blank; but at every step, after 
this fire began to tell, the slaughter of 
the Confederates became more ter- 


rible, till the retreat commenced which 
sealed their fate on that bloody field. 

It would be well for the honor of 
humanity could we record that the 
Commander-in-chief accepted the re- 
sult in the spirit characteristic of noble 
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souls who have adorned the profession 
of arms in all ages and nations —men 
who bow uncomplainingly to those 
strokes of fortune which ever and 
anon drag heroes down to the level 
of men of ordinary stature, in the 
eyes of the world, and are yet great 
as in the day of triumph—generous 
magnanimous, and, more than all, 
just. But alas for man in his darker 
phases and savage moods! this evil 
genius of the Confederate States, Gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg, defeated, humbled 
anew before his despised adversary 
was in need of a scape-goat, and his 
small malignity found it in the 
knightly Breckinridge. 

The difficulty that grew out of this 
between these two officers, together 
with some correspondence relative to 
the invasion of Kentucky, naturally 
introducing and in some measure ex- 
plaining it, will furnish the matter for 
another number of these sketches. 
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TS barriers relentless change has builded 
Sternly between two joyous lives that met, 
As meadow meeteth meadow, morning-gilded, 
In days which yield a phantom fairness yet. 
With dreams of irrecoverable treasure, 
One life is hourly haunted; but for one 
The world has opened newer paths of pleasure, 
And larger hopes of living are begun. 


He toils with steadfast eagerness, and hearkens 
The growing murmur of a people's praise; 

She dwells where over solemn landscape darkens 
Each lonely twilight of the lonely days. 

He sees, in vision rapt, the sunny reaches 
On Fame’s high-reared acclivities allure; 

She strives to learn what holy patience teaches, 
And whispers to her weary soul, “* Endure.” 


For him the priceless privilege of healing 
His heart-wound, bravely shrouding sorrow’s face; 
For her the woeful doom of ever feeling 
The emptiness of his accustomed place. 
For him strong effort’s costliest of guerdons, 
With death’s own seal of silence on his past; 
For her the saddest of all earthly burdens, 
Unutterably loving till the last! 
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HE central body of the solar 
ro system is passing through an 
epoch in his history. To the naked 
eye he is brilliant and dazzling as ever, 
and during a portion of the present 
summer the unusual absence of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere has permitted 
his rays to fall upon the eye and the 
ground with extraordinary force. But 
when examined through the telescope 
the solar surface is seen to be thickly 
strewn with dark spots. Modern 
science has already discovered that 
these affections are periodic, and has 
enabled us to point out the fact that 
years of maximum and minimum 
spot-exhibition occur regularly in cy- 
cles of about eleven years, ever since 
the first recorded spot was observed 
by Fabricius in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. But the present 
year, though previously indicated as 
one of maximum, is marked by the 
appearance of an extraordinary num- 
ber of spots, which have no parallel 
in number and magnitude, within the 
space of a hundred years past. Nor 
have the labors of scientific men 
hitherto resulted in a knowledge of 
the producing causes of these spots, 
or their effects upon the conditions of 
our earth and atmosphere, though 
hundreds of telescopes have daily been 
turned sunward, and the mysterious 
spots made the objects of anxious 
scrutiny by the astronomical world. 

The writer has already published, 
in detached form, some of his conclu- 
sions, arrived at in the study of these 
interesting phenomena. He now pro- 
poses to give a digested summary of 
the results of the investigations made 
by himself and others, in reference to 
the causes and effects of sun spots. 

We premise that the spots are black 
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patches on the bright surface of the 
sun, and very irregular, both in form 
and magnitude. All are variable, 
with regard to location; but some 
change their places much more rapidly 
than others. From this fact it has 
been inferred that the spots are not 
solid substances, or cavities in a solid 
mass, like the invariable mountains 
and valleys in the moon, but that they 
exist in a fluid medium, and are sub- 
ject to rapid change of place. The 
observed motion of some has been 
equal to several thousands of miles 
perhour. It has also been ascertained 
that the spots are depressions, not pro- 
tuberances, from the observed fact 
that when near the edge of the sun's 
disc the grayish outer edge increases 
in apparent width, while the edge 
nearest to the centre of the disc be- 
comes narrower. The contrary would 
be the case if the spots were dark 
masses projecting aéove the sun's nor- 
mal surface. The form indicates that 
many of them have a rapid rotary 
motion, like the water in a whirlpool, 
or in a funnel; and in all there is a 
rapid downward movement toward 
the centre. In many cases the neigh- 
borhood of the spot is marked by the 


presence of masses of unusual bril- 


liancy, which are called facule, and 
often seen as if they projected out- 
ward from the general solar mass. 
The writer suggested, in August of last 
year, that these faculz would, in all 
probability, be ultimately identified 
with the rose-colored protuberances 
visible during the total eclipse of the 
sun; and a similar conclusion ap- 
pears to have been arrived at by one 
or two other observers of the eclipse 
of August 7th, 1869. 

Some of these spots are of great 
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magnitude. A moderately sized in- 
strument would scarcely show one of 
less diameter than 400 miles, at the 
great distance of the earth from the 
sun (91,328,000 miles). But spots 
have not infrequently been large 
enough to be seen with the eye, un- 
aided except by a piece of smoked 
glass, which shuts off a portion of the 
light without magnifying the object. 
One was observed in 1839, the longest 
diameter of which was computed to 
be 187,000 miles; and a spot was 
visible in May last, the area of which 
was about 320,000,000 square miles. 
At the time the last mentioned spot 
was measured (May 28) there were 
eighteen large spots visible, besides 
several smaller ones; the aggregate 
area of these spots was not less than 
one part in one hundred and thirty of 
the whole perpendicular area of the 
solar disc. 

The first use made of the observa- 
cions On sun spots was to prove, what 
had been asserted some years pre- 
viously —that the sun rotates on an 
axis of his own, like the earth. He 
performs a rotation, as viewed from 
the revolving earth, in about 27 days 
4 hours; and an actual rotation, as 
measured by reference to a fixed star, 
in 25 days 8 hours. The movement 
of the spots shows that the plane of 
the earth's orbit, and that of the sun’s 
equator, form an angle of 7} degrees, 
the intersections being near the places 
occupied by the earth in the first weeks 
It has also 
been observed that the spots generally 


of June and December. 


appear within two belts, included be- 
tween the latitudes of 10 and 30 de- 
grees on each side of the sun's equa- 
tor. Very few are ever seen within 
10 degrees of the medial line, or be- 
yond the 4I!st parallel of sun latitude. 

It has been known for some time 
that these spots are phenomena of 
motion in a fluid surrounding the 
sun, which fluid is rendered gaseous 
by intense heat, as we shall see anon. 
The reason why the spots are depres- 


sions, and not elevations, has not 
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hitherto been explained. But if we 
turn to the earth, which is similarly 
surrounded by a gaseous envelope, we 
shall find a remarkable parallel; one 
so close that we cannot doubt that the 
two sets of phenomena are produced 
by similar causes. The barometer 
shows that in the latitudes of about 
32 degrees north and 25 degrees south 
the mercury stands higher in the tube 
than at any other part of the surface: 
the air is heavier on those belts of lati- 
tude than anywhere else. 
to understand that the cause of this 
greater weight, or downward pressure, 
is found in the fact that the lower strata 
of air in the tropical regions are heated, 
by the reflection from the earth, of the 
almost vertical solar rays, and are 
also rendered lighter by the immense 
quantities of vapor formed in the 
tropic oceans. The air, thus heated, 
expands, and rises to the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere; then flows 


It is easy 


poleward till it reaches the latitudes 
above mentioned. There it 
other currents, which have been forced 


meets 


upward by the rotation of the earth 
on its axis. The result of this meet- 
ing is a heaping up at the line of junc- 
tion, followed by a downward rush, to 
supply the place of the air which has 
been forced upward in the tropi 

This produces the augmented pressure 
upon the mercury in the baromete: 
and thus results the system of trade- 
winds, their 
which are so familiar 


and counter currents, 
to the mariner. 
These belts of greater pressure vary 
their positions with the changing mov 

ment of the sun, back and forth across 
the earth's Chey are the 
true storm regions of the earth—the 


equator. 


hurricane and 


lines near which the 
the whirlwind are most frequently en- 
countered. If we could look at the 
earth from a position far outside of 
our aerial envelope, with eyes fitted to 
observe the phenomenon, we should 
doubtless see the turmoil produced by 
the meeting of these mighty atmds- 
pheric currents, in the same manner 


as we now observe the analogous 
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seething and bubbling excitements, 
the rotary whirlpool motion, and the 
downward impetuosity, which mark 
the meeting of water currents on land 


orsea. The great agents in this phe- 


nomenon are the solar heat, and the 
rotation of the earth on her axis; the 
moon causes tidal movements in the 
waters of the ocean, and undoubtedly 
also produces tidal waves in the atmos- 
phere, but most markedly in the ex- 
terior portions of the air—as in the 


water. It would be just as rational to 
conclude that the moon causes no at- 
mospheric wave, because we cannot 
measure it at the interior of the enve- 
lope, as it would be for the oyster at 
the bottom of the ocean, reposing in 
eternal stillness, to assert that there is 
no tidal movement at the surface. 
The actual distances and meridian 
altitudes of the luminaries are con- 
tinually varying, and thus we have 
elements of incessant irregularity, in 
the magnitude, and in the points of 
location, of the greatest force; and 
thus also the play of these atmospheric 
forces is extended into other regions. 
But the exterior storm bursts can never 
be on so imposing a scale as in the 
two belts we have named, where the 
air currents dash against each other 
incessantly and forever. 

In the solar spots we have evidences 
of the existence of storm-belts in the 
sun; and nearly in the same positions 
with respect to his equator as the 
parallels of greatest barometric press- 
ure on the earth. The spots are un- 
doubtedly caused by the meeting of 
opposing currents in the exterior re- 
gions of the sun’s atmospheric enve- 
lope, and the corresponding upward 
flow is presented in the rosy protuber- 
ances visible during the total eclipse, 
and in (the same things) the facule 
already noted. For one correspond- 
ing cause we have the rotation of 
the sun upon his own axis; for the 
others, we must look outside, to the 
planetary masses which circle around 
him. 

Astronomers are well aware of the 
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fact that sun spots appear in greater 
and less number and magnitude at 
regular intervals, which so nearly co- 
incide with the periods of planetary 
revolution as to leave no doubt that 
an intimate connection exists between 
them. The spot manifestations in- 
crease and decrease most markedly 
with the distance of Jupiter, which is 
by far the largest planet in the system, 
and the only one which we have reason 
to believe has an unsolidified exterior, 
and gives off heat and light indepen- 
dently of the sun. His period of 
revolution is a little more than eleven 
years and ten months, and this cor- 
responds very nearly with the time 
from one spot maximum to another, 
which is about eleven years and one- 
tenth. Venus is also found to exert a 
powerful influence in the formation 
of spots; they are always most nu- 
merous when Venus and Jupiter are 
on the same side of the sun— both 
operating in the same direction, It 
is also considered as established that 
there is a greater cycle of fifty-eight 
to sixty years, corresponding to five 
revolutions of Jupiter and two of 
Saturn, within whieh the maxima and 
minima of the smailer period exhibit 
a regular variation of intensity. A 
still larger cycle is indicated in the 
records of sun spots —a period of one 
hundred and sixty-eight years, corre- 
sponding to two revolutions of Uranus 
and one of Neptune. There can be 
no doubt that smaller variations are 
produced by the motions of the lesser 
planets, though they have not been 
watched with as much attention as 
those here named. It is noteworthy 
that the Earth, Sun, Jupiter, Mars and 
Venus, were all nearly on one straight 
linein the heavens last spring, and that 
this unusual co-position was accom- 
panied by an exhibition of sun spots 
which is much greater than the ordi- 
nary maximum. 

We shall, possibly, be able to catch 
a glimpse of the way in which the 
changes of planetary position cause 
these revolutions, or storms, in the 
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sun, after a glance at the constitution 
of the sun himself. 

In THE WESTERN MONTHLY of April 
last, we showed how the use of the 
spectroscope has enabled us to arrive 
at a knowledge of the following 
(among other) facts: that sixteen of 
the chemical elements, known on this 
earth, exist in the sun, in an intensely 
heated state—as incandescent solids 
in the more central portion, and as in- 
candescent gases in the exterior en- 
velope; that hydrogen is one of these 
elements, and exists there in large 
quantities; tlfat oxygen is probably 
not present in the sun; and that the 
vapor of iron, indicated in the solar 
atmosphere, necessitates a tempera- 
ture of at least 4,500 degrees of the 
Fahrenheit scale, at a height of a 
hundred thousand miles above his 
normal surface. 

The sun is, then, intensely hot; 
for the temperature undoubtedly in- 
creases from the surface toward the 
centre; as in the case of the: earth. 
Attempts have been made to estimate 
the calorifying force of the sun by 
observing the amount of heat excita- 
tion produced by his rays on the 
earth's surface; and thence at the 
solar surface, by the rule that the tem- 
perature diminishes with the square 
of the distance. In this way Pouillet 
has concluded that the solar heat is 
sufficient to melt daily a close-fitting 
envelope of ice, ten and a half miles 
in thickness; and Sir John Herschel 
stated, graphically, that it is equal to 
the continuous melting of a cylinder 
of ice, forty-five miles in diameter, 
shot into it with the velocity of light. 
But these estimates are based on the 
untenable assumption that heat is 
subject to the laws which govern pon- 
derable substances. We know that 
heat is phenomenal only—a condi- 
tion of matter, which, so far as we 
can understand, is an attribute in 
fact, but an accident in amount. 
The sensation of heat is a result of 
vibratory motion among the par- 
ticles of matter. Hence where there 
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is no matter there can be no heat: 
and the idea of heat existing in 
an absolute void is absolute non- 
sense. Hence the temperature of 
the interplanetary spaces (approx- 
imately —110 degrees) is very nearly 
the absolute zero of heat, for we have 
good reason to believe that the weight 
of a globe of “ether,”’ which would 
include the vast orbit of Neptune, 
weighs scarcely more than a:single 
grain. The capacity of this extreme 
tenuity, for heat, can scarcely be more 
than 10 degrees. Assuming this 
quantity we shall have 120 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit zero, as the ab- 
solute zero of heat. 

These considerations show us that 
the manifestation of heat is entirely 
dependent upon the character of the 
medium in which its vibrations occur. 
The media being entirely different, in 
the case of the earth and sun, it is 
evident that we cannot reason from 
one to the other by any mere mathe- 
matical comparison of areas. There 
is, in fact, only one way in which we 
can measure the intensity of heat on 
the sun—it is by a comparison of 
their relative densities, under widely 
differing pressures. 

By computations, familiar to those 
who are versed in celestial mechanics, 
we can demonstrate these two inter- 
esting facts: Firs‘—That the vastly 
greater quantity of matter contained 
in the sun (354,936 times that of the 
earth) causes the attraction of the 
whole solar mass, for a body on his 
surface, to be 274 (27.366) times the 
attraction of the earth for a body on 
her surface; in other words, the con- 
stituent particles of the sun have a 
mutual attraction 27} times greater 
than those of the earth. Second— 
That the density of the earth being 
taken as unity, that of the sun is only 
0.284; the earth is about 5} times 
heavier than an equal bulk of water, 
while the sun is only 1} times as 
heavy as a volume of water equal to 
his bulk. That is: the constituent 
particles of the sun actually approach 
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each other only one-fourth @s closely 
as those of the earth. There is no 
room to doubt that the sun and earth 
originally formed parts of one great 
mass of diffuse matter, and are now 
subject to the same laws of expansion 
according to temperature. The con- 
tracting force is gravitation; the ex- 
panding or repulsive force is heat. 
The attraction is 27.366 times greater, 
while the apparent effect is but 0.284 
times as great as on the earth. The 
composition of these two numbers 
must therefore represent the increased 
repulsive (heat) force in the sun, and 
the temperature at the normal surface 
of the sun must be 96.34 times that 
at the earth's surface. From the lat- 
ter factor we must, however, deduct 
the amount by which the solar rays 
augment the earth temperature. We 
must also count upwards from the 
true zero. This will make the unit 
about 115 degrees, or from — 120 to 


—5. The product of 115 into 96.36 


is 11,081, which, when decreased by 
the distance between the two zeros, 
gives (10,961) about eleven thousand 


degrees of Fahrenheit—equal to six 
thousand degrees centigrade — for the 
temperature at the solar surface. The 
temperature of the sun must increase, 
like that of the earth, with an ap 
proach toward the centre, and de- 
crease upwards, toward the exterior 
of his luminous atmosphere. 

At such temperatures as these the 
solid form of matter is an impossibil- 
ity; the whole body of the sun is ne- 
cessarily in a state of fluidity, like the 
earth's interior. He has no shell of 
solid matter to give stability and po- 
sition. Under such intense heats the 
chemical affinities of atoms must like- 
wise disappear, because the elective 
affinities of atoms vary with the 
temperature, and with their capac- 
ity for caloric. The cause of chemi- 
cal combination has never yet been 
assigned by the chemists. It is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the fact that 
each atom has its own specific rate of 
vibration, which is determinable by 
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its ‘‘capacity for caloric,’ or its latent 
heat. Two atoms unite chemically 
when their vibrations are in ratio to 
each other, as a chord is produced in 
music. If, now, we remember that 
two elements vibrating in harmony at 
a given temperature, will have their 
ratio of vibration destroyed by an 
equal addition of heat, we shall read- 
ily comprehend how it is that sub- 
stances can remain in combination 
only within a given range of temper- 
ature; how it is that the range de- 
creases with the complexity of the 
compound; and that at a very high 
temperature the original differences of 
heat capacity are too small to form 
ratios, though large enough to give 
them at the lower end of the scale. 
To recur to our musical illustration: 
the ratio of 10 to 15 (difference 5) is 
that of the perfect fifth of the scale, 
but the ratio of 5,600 to 5,605 (same 
difference) is too near unity to permit 
of a recognized relation in sound. 
This view is borne out by spectro- 
scopic observation of the sun, That 
instrument shows us that immense 
aggregations of magnesium and so- 
dium exist in the depths of the solar 
atmosphere, and that vast assemblages 
of hydrogen atoms often occupy po- 
sitions exterior to these. Even the 
mechanical admixture, visible in our 
atmosphere, is but sparingly exhibited 
in the sun. The chemical unions of 
atoms are necessarily absent (as in 
the earth's interior) unless at the very 
outermost portion of the sun's ethe- 
real envelope—far outside of his pho- 
tosphere. It is highly probable that 
far out in the non-luminous regions 
the temperature is so much reduced 
as to admit of chemical combinations, 
which are at once precipitated toward 
the centre, owing to their greater 
density, that the capability of the 
combined atoms to retain the com- 
pounded form is soon lost in the 
greater temperature encountered in 
the descent, and that the vibra- 
tions excited by this alternation give 
rise to the chemical activities which 
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are produced on this earth by the 
non-luminous portions of the solar 
ray. 

It is easy to understand that in the 
absence of chemical combinations 
and resolutions, combustion is impos- 
sible; and cannot, therefore, be the 
cause of the light and heat we receive 
from the sun. We have other rea- 
sons for knowing that these phenom- 
ena are not caused by burning; if the 
sun were nothing but pure oxygen it 
would all be consumed in 9,590 years ; 
or if he had been originally composed 
of the best burning substances known 
—oxygen and fuel in proper propor- 
tions — he would have been burnt out 
to darkness in 8,527 years. But this is 
scarcely so long as the earth js known 
to have been lighted and warmed by 
him. Add to this that we have no 
evidence of the existence of an atom 
of oxygen in the sun, and our proof 
is complete. Neither is it possible 
that the heat of the sun can be kept 
up by the fall of meteoric bodies to 
his surface. The only meteorites 
which fall to the earth are those which 
have previously circled round the sun. 
If they revolved around the earth 
they would no more fall to her sur- 
face than does the moon. It is sim- 
ply absurd to suppose that bodies, 
large or small, which respect the sun 
as a centre, could lose their orbits in 
sufficient mass to sustain his forces 
by the concussion. 

The only theory which is compati- 
ble with known facts is that the solar 
phenomena of light and heat are pro- 
duced by intense molecular vibration, 
which is in exact accordance with the 
theory — now generally received— of 
the undulatory character of light and 
heat. Looking at the sun in the light 
of the facts above adduced, we shall 
see an immense fluid globe, whose 
diameter is (851,736 miles) nearly 
twice that of the moon's orbit, aggre- 
gating a weight about one and a half 
times that of an equal bulk of water. 
Reasoning from earth analogies, we 
conclude that the density is much the 
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greatest t®ward the centre, and that 
the partewithin the atmosphere, cor- 
responding in position to the earth's 
crust, is but about half the density 
of rain water, near the equator, and 
scarcely six-tenths of the same nea 
the poles of rotation, the density of 
the outer envelope being somewhat 
greater, in the interior, than that of 
our own atmosphere at the sea level. 

This material, light as cork, and 
fluid as quicksilver, with the opposing 
forces of gravitation and repulsio: 
very many times greater than with 
us, while there is no solidified crust to 
break up the continuity of billowy con- 
vulsion from surface to centre, presents 
a magnificent theatre for molecular ac- 
tion on the grandest scale, compared 
to which the roar of our earth tem- 
pests, and the dash of our ocean bil- 
lows, are as nothing. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand how these giganti 
surgings are visible at the distance of 
more than ninety-one millions of 
miles, while the zephyr-like move- 
ments in our atmosphere would be 
scarcely appreciable at a quarter of 
the moon's distance. This mass ot 
matter, so nearly ethereal in its den- 
sity, and possessing the acme of mo- 
bility amid the most intense heat, is 
in a state of constant and tremendous 
vibration, both atomic, and as a mas: 
The shifting positions of the worlds 
which circle around it, keep up an in- 
cessant play of gravitual attractions, 
and produce tidal protrusions of the 
interior fluid mass, just as the lunar 
attraction heaps up the waters of our 
earth, on a scale which is mimic by 
comparison. These vast 
masses surge to and fro amid the mo 
bile element, and change both shape 
and position with a celerity more tha! 
Protean—some of them have been 
observed to travel their hurricane paths 
at the rate of a hundred miles pe! 
second. Over, and around, this scene 
of perturbation the intensely illum- 
ined atmospheric envelope vibrates 
tempestuously, swayed hither and 
thither by the throbbings of the inte- 


mountain 
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rior mass. The mountainous upris- 
ings produce an upward atmospheric 
flow. The gaseous envelope boils 
over, and the surplus distributes itself 
to recover an equilibrium. Where 
these exterior currents meet they pro- 
duce a whirlpool excitement, and rush 
downward, at the point of junction, 
to take the place of matter which has 
not been similarly cooled by exposure 
to external radiation. 

The whirlwind, the cyclone, and 
the waterspout, of the earth, have 
thus their counterparts in the sun, 
and they are most apparent, in each 
case, from without, where the surging 
atmospheric tides beat against each 
other angrily with never-ceasing, but 
Doubtless the 
are universal, 


always varying force. 
internal commotions 
but far the greatest in the equatorial 
regions, within which the planetary 
forces act perpendicularly. Hence 
the upward flow is greatest in the 
zone corresponding to the earth trop- 
ics, and the downward rush is princi- 
pally visible in the two vast storm- 
belts which bound it. The same 


grand system of circulation prevails 


on the sun as on the earth, in obe- 
dience to the general laws 
which govern the movements of mat- 
ter in every one of the infinitude of 
worlds that deck the nightly firma- 
ment. 

These movements, then, are gen- 
uine storms in the sun. Their im- 
mediate inducing cause is found in 
the varying positions and distances 
of the planetary bodies. As those 
movements are measurable, so also 
are the times of greatest and least 
sun storm knowable beforehand. The 
astronomical world has long known 
that 1870 would be a maximum year. 

Here we have a bond of sympathy 
established between the members of 
the great solar family. But the affec- 
tion must be mutual—reflex. These 
Storms in the sun react on the bodies 
which circle around him, and produce 
variations in the average of vitalizing 
force which he supplies tothem. Let 


same 


10 
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us look at the phenomena which re- 
sult on this earth—indices of the 
changes which occur in all the other 
members of our family of worlds. 

In our article on ‘Modern Star- 
Studying,” in the April number, we 
gave some of the more important re- 
sults arrived at by a study of the solar 
ray, spread out in the spectrum. It 
was there shown that light, heat, and 
chemical action can be dissected out 
from the ray. We can obtain evi- 
dence of intense heat, with but little 
light, by placing 2 delicate thermom- 
eter in the path of the rays in the red 
end of the spectrum—light, almost 
without heat or chemical action, at 
the junction of the blue and the green 
rays—and chemical excitation with 
very little heat or light, in the violet 
end. The dark rays (violet and in- 
digo) produce but feeble sensations 
of heat, but they are powerfully ac- 
tinic, readily decomposing prussix 
acid, and altering the color of a pho- 
tographer’s sensitized plate, neither 
of which changes are produced by th 
ruddy rays. 

What, then, are the consequences, 
to our earth, of the obscuration of 
one part in one hundred and thirty 
of the sun's visible surface, by dark 
spots, in 1870? 

First—A reduction in the amount 
of heat supplied to the earth by the 
sun (to atmosphere, water, and land 
corresponding to the lessened area 
of calorifying sun surface. We esti- 
mate the reduction to be fully two de- 
grees of the Fahrenheit scale. This 
diminution of temperature applies to 
the whole mass, but not uniformly to 
its several parts; because subordinate 
causes are ever at work to produc« 
deviations from the average tempera- 
ture of particular localities. This in- 
volves, 

Second—A diminution in the amount 
of water taken up by the sun from 
ocean and land (principally from the 
sea); because, under the same condi- 
tions, the amount of heat force meas- 
ures the quantity of work performed. 
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This involves, also, a diminished 
rainfall, on sea and land, because all 
the moisture evaporated from the sur- 
face, and no more, is returned to it in 
the shape of rain, dew, hail, or snow. 
The average temperature of the whole 
earth’s surface being (Dové) 58} de- 
grees, while the annual rainfall is 
nearly the same number of inches, 
the decrease in the evaporation and 
rainfall might be assumed to be two 
inches. It will, however, be nearly 
double that amount, because the evap- 
oration increases in greater ratio than 
the temperature. 

Third—Greater sensible heat at 
many points on the land, and a very 
irregular register of temperature. The 
greater heat is due to the lessened 
rainfall, which involves a less evapo- 
ration from earth surfaces. Every 
one knows how the hot earth and air 
are cooled by a natural shower, or by 
artificial sprinkling—even with hot 
water. This coolness is the result of 
the ensuing ‘evaporation. In chang- 
ing from the liquid to the gaseous 
condition water abstracts 970 degrees 
of heat from surrounding matter, 
changing it from the sensible to the 
latent form; and even this large 
amount of abstracted heat is in- 
creased to more than 1,100 degrees in 
passing from ordinary temperatures, 
through the boiling point, to a state 
of elastic vapor. Every pound of 
water that is evaporated from the land 
takes with it as much heat as would 
suffice to raise six pounds of water 
from the freezing to the boiling point. 
This heat is carried into the upper at- 
mosphere, where it is set free when 
the vapor is condensed to form rain. 
But it does not descend with the rain; 
it still rises, to warm the exterior air, 
and to radiate outwards into the 
measureless void. Thus a diminished 
supply of heat to the whole globe 
causes an actual increase of sensible 
temperature on a minor portion of its 
surface. 

It has been computed that the solar 
rays produce effects equal to the melt- 
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ing of a coating of ice, 98 feet thick, 
all over our globe. The perpendicy 
lar force on a square foot is equal t 
the daily conversion of one pound 
of water from absolute zero (— 120 
into elastic steam. Assuming the 
average temperature and rainfall at 
58} degrees and 58 inches, we com- 
pute that fully two-fifths of our re- 
ceived heat is carried off by evapora. 
tion. In other words, an utter ab- 
sence of rain would result in ar 
average elevation of temperature of 
about twenty-three degrees all over 
the earth’s surface. Here we have 
the cause of the excessive heats in the 
rainless regions. A diminution of 
the annual rainfall in this climate, t 
the extent of four inches, would rais: 
the temperature of the whole year 
five degrees above the average; and 
the excess would be very unequall) 
distributed in point of time, owing to 
the causes noted in the following par- 
agraph. Thus far the deficiency in 
the rainfall is much more than four 
inches, and the excess of temperature 
is correspondingly greater. In Chi- 
cago scarcely seven inches of rain 
fell during the first six months of the 
year; the usual quantity being about 
fifteen inches. 

Fourth—An increase in the amount 
of chemical activity, both in combi- 
nation and decomposition; and a 
greater display of electric and mag- 
netic phenomena; because these phe- 
nomena are now identified, beyond a 
doubt, with chemical changes. They 
are the exact equivalents of each 
other, like heat and mechanical force. 
Hence unusual irregularity in tem- 
perature, because electric excitations 
cause rapid atmospheric changes—a 
fact well known to the meteorologist 
Here we have the cause of the strong 
contrasts of temperature met with 
this year at short intervals. From 
the actinic character of the rays emit- 
ted by the sun spots we infer the 
following: A more rapid growth of 
vegetation, where not interfered with 
by excessive dryness, partial crop 
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failures, and a greater liability to rot 
after maturity; unusually sudden at- 
tacks of disease in the animal world, 
with an enhanced tendency to the 
epidemic form; an increase in human 
mortality. And there is nothing of 
the occult in this reasoning. We 
simply judge that because chemical 
and electrical forces are more intense 
than usual, in the solar light, that, 
therefore, the chemical combinations 
which mark and support life, are more 
active and less permanent. Hence a 
greater liability to change of form; to 
combination, which permits and sup- 
ports life; to decomposition, which is 
death. 

Our article is already long; and we 
can only note briefly a few facts 
which tend to support our views with 
regard to the influence of sun spots 
on earth conditions. (1) Reports 
from seafarers all agree on the fact 
that the weather of the present spring 
and summer has been unusually cool 
on the ocean, which covers three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface. (2) 
The whole cereal-producing world has 
been visited by a drought, almost un- 
precedented in duration and extent; 
it has lasted for months, and been 
general all over America and Europe, 
the rainfall being much less than half 
the average quantity. This is a proof 
of diminished heat, and decreased 
evaporation on the ocean, which is 
the great feeder of the rain-clouds. 
(3) Reports from all parts of Amer- 
ica and Europe tell of extraordinarily 
excessive heats on land, and great ir- 
regularities in temperature. (4) The 
year has been marked by unusual 
electric disturbances in the atmos- 
phere, fine displays of the aurora 
borealis, interruptions to the flow of 
the electric fluid along the telegraph 
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wires, thunder without rain, numerous 
deaths from the lightning stroke (four 
in Chicago), and earthquakes extend- 
ing nearly half way around the globe, 
from Mexico to Japan, on the 12th and 
13th of May. These were also felt 
in Perryville, Alabama; Charleston, 
South Carolina; Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana; in Arkansas; in the Island of 
Guadaloupe; all these from the roth 
to the 11th of May, and in New York 
City the shock was felt on the 25th of 
June, threatening to prove the staid 
Knickerbocker City to rest on an 
equally insecure foundation with San 
Francisco. To these we may add the 
partial failure in the grain crops of 
Europe, complete loss of fruits in 
many parts of the United States, and 
a largely increased mortality list in 
this and other cities. 

It is, however, too early to allow of 
an unimpeachable verification of our 
theories. All we can say is that they 
harmonize with the facts—so far as 
known. We have, at the date of this 
writing, no news from the southern 
hemisphere which bears on the sub- 
ject; but we do know that each hem- 
isphere has its own currents of atmos- 
pheric circulation, and its own system 
of evaporation and rainfall; thus, 
what is true of the one may be pre- 
sumed to be true of the other, in the 
absence of proof. A few months 
hence we shall probably be able to 
take a more comprehensive view of 
the position, and may then find that 
we have made some interesting dis- 
coveries in the course of our studies 
of the sun spots. If so the theory 
will be especially valuable, as it will 
open up to us the first chapter in that 
hitherto sealed volume which contains 
the principles of prognostic meteorol 
ogy. 
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BY JESSIE WANNALL LEE, 


HEY had wheeled her chair to 

the open oriel window, that she 
might watch the setting sun, as he 
furled his kingly banner of gorgeous 
hues in the western sky, and trailed 
his jewelled robes over the burnished 
hills and purple-shaded waters, till 
the laughing waves—like sportive 
sprites— snatched the bright gems 
from their airy settings, and flung 
them upon the breast of the throbbing 
sea. And the sea thrilled and blushed 
—like the pure bosom of a fair young 
bride ‘neath its loving weight of 
bridal jewels—and the voice of the 
sea murmured strange, sweet snatches 
of weird melody, that floated, nearer 
and nearer, till they sank like a dream 
of rest into the yearning heart of that 
pale-browed watcher. Across the 
meadow, ripe and rich with its bend- 
ing yellow grain, lengthening shadows 
began to creep. The ploughboy’s 
distant call echoed musically among 
the quiet vales, followed by the faint 
rumbling of returning harvest wains; 
while, over all, was heard the first 
lonely notes of the whippoorwill, and 
the soft, dreamy whir of swallow’s 
wings on eager homeward flight. _Iso- 
lethe, with her pure and marble pro- 
file defined against the crimson velvet 
lining of her chair, and those tender, 
wistful eyes turned seaward, beguiled 
you into dreaming sadly over those 
marvellous tales of old, glorious his- 
tories of souls sublimed through a 
lofty life-work, that reached the peace 
of a perfect sainthood through mar- 
tyrdom and sacrifice;—souls out of 
whose grand completion all the bright- 
ness and glory were crushed— all the 
love, trust, hope, and desire— and yet, 


through all life’s waste and barrenness, 
set apart for a ministry worthy of 
angels. Something there was in the 
face that haunted you with a mem- 
ory of that vast and sorrowful proces- 
sion of earth's unloved ones, with 
their sad, beseeching eyes and faded, 
unkissed lips—those pale and shad 
owy ghosts of a defrauded woman- 
hood, haunting the solemn shores of 
time with pleading voices, that wi 
no echo in return. Something, yet 
so vague and undefined that it seemed 
to mock your questioning gaze —f 
the brow was shadowless and calm, 
white and pure as the waxen leaves of 
the stainless magnolia. If there ha 
been bitter anguish and lengthened 
suffering, 
sion had kindled the 
upon which were consumed the gross« 
elements of a nature that suffering 
had exalted, leaving not a spark of 
flame—not even the dust of ashes- 
beneath the crystal mirror of he 
countenance. The eyes were larg 
dark gray, and passionate— slow i 


you would say that submis- 
funeral pyr 


motion, and revealing a lofty strength 
of purpose in their calm, clear depths, 
whenever those drooping, languid 
lashes were lifted. The 
clearly cut, straight, and noble, wit 
delicate and sensitive nostrils, A 
mouth of beauty, 
smiled — which was seldom — mobil 
and tender, and a chin beautifull) 
moulded and womanly. The eye 
brows were straight, dark and finel) 
pencilled, and the long lashes were ot 
the same hue; but her hair, which 
loving hands had smoothed away 
from the blue-veined temples, fell ir 
rippling waves of soft and shining 


nose Was 


rare when sh 
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cold. This was the face you searched 
in yain for that shadow of a slain hope, 
while you felt that the refinement of 
a great sorrow had left that saintly 
purity on brow and lips; that some 
terrible battle had been fought, and a 
victory obtained, followed by the re- 
pose of unruffled peace. But that 
was all. In her frail, spiritual beauty, 
she seemed ever looking down upon 
you from unattainable heights —the 
glorified essence of angelhood. 

The mild sea breeze stole softly by, 
toyed a moment with those bright 
silken strands, that gleamed over her 
white robe like an embroidery of 
gold, fluttered gently between the 
pages of the open letter those slender 
fingers clasped, then floated out, with 
a last caress, among the fragrant rose 
gardens. Still those wistful eyes were 
turned toward the where the 
white sails of incoming ships glim- 
mered through the purple mists like 
flecks of foam upon the main. The 
sunset glow had faded into twilight 
shade; and the Aesfer star, like a 
costly so/itaire, gleamed in the azure 
fair young night. All is 
peace, calm, profound, and _ holy. 
Lower and lower droop those beauti- 
She 


sea, 


zone of 


ful lashes, and Isolethe sleeps! 
sleeps! 

But through the gathering gloom 
and stillness the words of that letter 
burn like flame; the letters quiver 
and glow like fiery gems, with rich, 
red blood upon their hearts; 
look away, far, far out on the darken- 
ing sea, and they blaze there, too, — 
blaze and shine, as, still looking sea- 


you 


ward, you read: 

“A year ago, in Italy, I read your 
book, Isolethe, and I write now to 
thank and bless you for it. It isa 
noble effort; pure and exalted as the 
soul from which it How 
grandly you sing of love and duty, 
and the sublimity of their abnegations 
and fulfillments, through your own 
loving and losing. 

“Your voice floats down to me from 
the immeasurable heights of your 


sprung. 
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: 
lonely life, oh, spirit of my lost Iso- 
lethe, and shakes from its feeble 
lethargy my trammelled, earth-stained 
spirit, and awakens glorious aspira- 
tions and cravings after that higher, 
nobler life, far beyond the boundary 
of narrow, selfish creeds. You have 
made me strong, angel of my better 
hours, strong to hope, to love, to suf- 
fer. When faltering in some stern 
and rugged path of duty, your voice, 
speaking through that grand life-poem, 
has guided me on and upward. No- 
where have you failed, oh, saintly heart, 
in your lofty mission, and the world 
must be better and purer for this ear- 
nest work of love and faith. 

‘“‘When the blue, innocent eyes of 
my child-wife lift questioning glances 
to the tears falling upon the page some 
heart-throb of yours has sanctified, I 
say: ‘Thank her—this divine singer 
—that these fears are the regenerating 
baptism of love; that she has given 
me the mystic key to your precious 
woman's heart! —that she has taught 
me to love you nobly, purely.’ Then 
the dear, blue eyes drop shyly down 
under a passing shower of April tears, 
and lifting her soft lips to mine, she 
whispers: ‘Then our love shall bless 
her doubly — bless her for its birth and 
bloom and glad fruition. Will you 
tell her so, beloved?’ 

“From the blighted blossom has 
ripened the perfect fruit. What my 
life lost with that fair young life of 
thine, Isolethe, your life's work gives 
back to me, stronger, richer, enno- 
bled. Is it any wonder that I worship 
your name as the Romans did their 
household gods? Your mournful eyes 
followed me through haunts of vice 
andsin! Your pleading voice thrilled 
above the ribald laugh—the baccha- 
nalian mirth and madness in which I 
strove to drown memory, 
and pain! No, I knew 
thought of me, prayed and wept for 
me; that for my sake and for my good 
you had chosen lonely paths, rough 
and thorny, in which those dear feet 
must have grown weary, often need- 


remorse, 


no! you 
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ing so sorely shelter and rest. I re- 
membered your parting words, ‘I will 
not fail thee!’ and I remembered 
with agony my sinful unworthiness, 
my weakness and errors; barriers that 
swept away fond hope from my life ; — 
the irrevocable never, whose sable 
pall blotted out every star in your 
life’s fair sky forever. 

“No! you did not fail me! My 
rescued manhood, and the wifely love 
that blesses me, are the costly fruits 
of divinest ministry. My grateful 
heart pours the incense of a hallowed 
devotion upon every shrine those 
slender hands have reared—reared 
over the blackened wreck of love's 
most precious things! Can you ever 
forgive the hand that destroyed the 
beautiful temple of your faith, and 
left you to brood in mute despair over 
its shattered ruins? Because you 
spanned that yawning gulf with the 
dim, mysterious bridge of silence, 
and trailed shadowy phantom flowers 
over its echoless voids, I said: ‘The 
heart of the woman suffers, but joy 
ever follows pain!’ I read your 
book; it startled me! My brain 
burned, and the fire of shame scorched 
my cheek. I read on and on to the 
end, and then I said: ‘I am a mur- 
derer! The woman's heart is dead, 
and I have slain it? But out of that 
death is born a grander life; the life 
that is divine, immortal!’ O, Iso- 
lethe! Isolethe! shall that heavenly 
birth be my atonement in the day 
when He shall judge between us? 

“Oh, saintly Isolethe! guiding star 
still of my soul and life, reach your 
pure hands down to me from your 
desolate height once more and bless 
me. Shall I know thee again in that 
land by angels thronged? Shall I 
gaze into those mournful eyes as of 
old—those pure and shadowy eyes? 
May I reach you there? 

“Farewell! I shall know thee by 
the true soul looking through those 
eyes, and the halo on your glittering 
golden hair. O, Isolethe! lost Iso- 
lethe!"’ 
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“See, mamma, what I've brought 
for cousin Isolethe!"’ said Daisy, care- 
fully poising on her dainty-dimpled 
finger a fragrant wreath of pure white 
lilies of the valley. ‘But she's 
asleep!” and the eager tone dropped 
from the sweet, childish voice at th 
disappointment. 

“Hush!” whispered May, “we '] 
crown her ‘Spirit of Sleep,’"’ and 
May lightly laid the lily wreath upon 
the sleeper’s brow, while the rippling 
golden hair still gleamed like em 
broidery threads over the white robe 
and fluttered over the pearly han 
and open letter. 

‘‘Now, Daisy, darling,’ said Ma 
“we'll kiss our queen! Softly, lest 
she wakens —softly —"’ 

But May started back in afirigi 
and, with a heart-breaking cry, clasp: 
little Daisy to her breast. And th 
sleeper never stirred. Isolethe’s fa 
was beautiful in its repose; an ineffa- 
ble smile lingered around the lips 
and the long, dark lashes still veil 
the dreamy eyes turned seaward. 

They had crowned with snow 
bridal blossoms the lovely bride 
death, and the saintly brow under th 
lilies and gleaming, golden hair shon 
with the light of paradise. Her life's 
work was accomplished! Her lone! 
mission fulfilled! He was saved, and 
through her! Oh, who shall say that 
lives like hers, sanctified and set 
apart through sacrifice and suffering 
lonely and joyless on earth, unself- 
ishly pursuing each weary path of ad- 
verse. fate, murmuring not, turning 
not back, only pausing here and thet 
to pluck some ephemeral blossom 
whose faint perfume gladdens but « 
few brief hours—crushing out all 
those tender home yearnings which 
so entirely belong to the heart of 
woman, that exhaustless craving for 
love and rest and peace—yielding 
up all that makes life lovely, to fling 
their aching hearts upon the bitter, 
stinging world with a desolate lov: 
that seeks to clasp in all human kind, 
wasting, too oft, rich tides of affection, 
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which surge and flow beyond their 
narrow bounds, draining their chan- 
nels dry —asking nothing, giving all 
—shall these lives fail to reach the 
higher good, the haven of a perfect 
rest with the rich infinitude of God's 
eternal love and pity, to satisfy the 
craving hunger of their world-tossed 
souls? Have these missed the true 
aim of life because their places are 
not found in the centre of loving 
household bands; because the tender 
Father, who ‘‘doeth all things well,” 
passes them by to place on other 
brows the sweet and holy crown of 
motherhood? Pure and sacred as 
this mission may be, the most pre- 
cious that can be given unto woman, 
what shall be said of those who, 
strewing with a few sweet flowers the 
narrow grave of some “ might-have- 
been,” take up their cross of thorns 
with a patient smile, leaving all with 
Him who has promised, ‘‘As_ thy 
day, so shall thy strength be.” Ye 
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have not lived in vain, O holy-hearted 
band of lonely women! Gentle sis- 
ters of charity, loving and saintly, 
with a world of tenderness hidden 
under the calm pulses of your quiet 
hearts —tenderness and sweetness for 
all that is best of frail humanity —and 
the costly balm of your tearful pity 
and sympathy for all that is weak 
and erring,—if ye have fed the hun- 
gry and clothed the naked; if ye 
have bound up bruised and bleeding 
hearts; if ye have cheered and 
strengthened weary spirits, fainting 
under heavy trials and burdens; if 
ye have toiled for the good of the 
humblest of your fellow creatures; if, 
through unselfish devotion and pray- 
erful faith, ye have rescued a loved 
one from downward paths, ye have 
not lived in vain! So shall your rest 
be perfect, and thy sleep, like hers 
who went out with the tide, crowned 
with the lilies of immortal purity. 
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Put Yourse.r in His Piace. A Novel. 
By Charles Reade. New York: Shel- 
don & Co., and Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co, 

That it is a popular book, it would be 

useless to deny. With a successful and 

elongated career in two magazines, and re- 
published in three editions as a book by as 
many different publishing houses, there is 
certainly the best proof of its popular 
character, though this desirable and highly 
remunerative result may have been attained, 
in part, by Mr. Reade’s former successes. 
Yet we are perfectly willing to admit, at 
the same time, that the story has a certain 
thrilling and suggestive interest through- 
out,—a kind of interest, by the way, 
which renders a novel so entertaining that 
the enthusiastic admirers of fiction make 
their eyes red by reading it late o’ nights, 
and prefer it to lunch or family chat. 

When we remember, however, that some 

of the productions of Sylvanus Cobb, Esq., 

Mr. Ned Buntline, and Mrs. Southworth 

have acted with like magnetism upon a like 

number of enthusiastic novel-readers, we 
imagine that Mr. Reade would prefer some 
other test of excellence than that of transi- 
tory interest and temporary popularity. 
Indeed, he himself indicates as much in 
this, his latest production, when he takes 
occasion to say, incidentally —something 
he wanted to say, or it would never have 
been said incidentally —that “ Fiction, 
whatever you may have been told to the 
contrary, is the highest, widest, noblest and 


Regarding this 


greatest of all the arts.” 


as a declaration of a cardinal principle, it 
is not enough for Mr. Reade to have satis 
fied the yearnings of the novel-reader for 
new incidents, sensations and combinations, 
nor to have puzzled the poor wits and dis 
appointed the feeble imaginings of roman- 
tic young women. This is cheap glory 
for a man of Charles Reade’s position and 


attainments. With such accomplishment, 
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simply, he would divide his fame with the 
hundred women who produce stories for 
English society, and thousands of young 
people of both sexes who are able to tur 
out plots and bad grammar for the “ Waver 
lies” of America. Mr. Reade’s beoks must 
stand the practical application of the 
principle which he has laid down, and Mr, 
Reade himself must shine in the light that 
Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, George Sand 
Auerbach, and Spielhagen have given the 
world. 
Will “ Put Yourself in His Place 

its characters hold a position among the 
silhouettes that flit across this light of the 
great novelists? If we should come toa 
conclusion based upon what Mr. Reade 
has accomplished at other times, we shoul 
say “ Yes;”’ but, based upon the character 
of this particular novel, and it alone, we 
may, deSpite the popular verdict, exercise 
the privilege of doubting it. In the mat 
ter of fascination alone, it is 
“Foul Play,” 


than “ Griffith Gaunt,” 


inferior t 


though more interesting 
but it fall 

being the peer of either in artistic un 
in character portraiture, in gracefulness of 
style, and even in the thoroughness of t 
theme in detail for which’ Mr. Reade ha 
always been pre-eminent. There is lack 
of unity in the failure to dovetail nicely 
and artistically the turmoils of the wo 


ingmen’s unions and the loves and coun 


ter-loves of Little, ¢ oventry, Grace Ca 
and Jael Dence. 
There are really two movements in th 


l That which cor 


progress of the book. 


cerns the abuses of the trades-union ts 


worked out with great vigor, and with 
constant evidence of the intimate know! 
edge of his subject in hand, with which 
Mr. Reade always succeeds in impressing 
his readers. Here we can endure the hor 
rors and diabolism and treachery and igno- 
rance and injustice which Mr. Reade shows 


us, for we have been taught by actual 
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occurrences that they are by no means 
impossible, however unnatural they may 


seem. Not so, however, when it comes to 
the love-story, which forms the other move- 
ment of the book, and which has none of 
the delicacy of sentiment, truth of human 
emotion, and rare expression, which we 
have discovered in many others of Mr. 
Reade’s creation. The position of a deli- 
cate and refined woman as a would-be 
murderess is repulsive, even though she 
should have been goaded on by deception. 
The fortitude of sacrificing love becomes 
monotonous with the long stretch of endur- 
ance and forced calmness which Jael puts 
upon us. The fierce passions of an intel- 
ligent and educated man, though heredi- 
tary, are scarcely natural, when they are 
turned in all their force against the woman 
he loves. The final exposition of Coven- 
try’s deception is too old and too thin for 
Mr. Reade’s idea of fiction. And, so, on 
all sides, there is something repellant in 
persons and circumstances which this same 
author has proved himself competent to 
make attractive and even beautiful. 
Besides all this, the succession of hor- 
rors is overpowering and oppressive. It 
is not confined to the trades-unions, nor 
even to the male characters, but the wo- 
men are brought in and made to suffer in 
unwomanly ways, without even increasing 
the reader’s interest, aud certainly without 
adding anything to the sympathy which it 
is intended to draw out. Coventry’s life 
and character are infinitely more repulsive, 
even from a moral or decent point of view, 
than Griffith Gaunt’s, and Grace Carden’s 
misfortunes are of a kind that leave her in 
unloveable condition than 
In- 


leed, the truth and beauty of real senti- 


amuch more 
when we first make her acquaintance. 


ment are preserved only in Little’s affection 
for his mother, for, upon the whole, we 
cannot envy Grace Carden her lost hus- 
band, nor Little his wife, nor can we feel 
very badly for Jael in her loss. Now, we 
submit, that a novel without anybody to 
love, or anybody to regret particularly, is 
lacking in one very essential characteristic, 
and we hold that the omission is inartistic. 

We have written this much upon the 
assumption that all our readers are familiar 
with the plot and incidents of the story. 
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Promulgated in so many ways, and a favor- 
ite in the circulating libraries, the story is 
already too hackneyed to bear any recital 
other than a mere indication of its outline. 
In one respect, it is the struggle of a 
skilled workman and an obstinate man 
against the plottings, cruelties, and violent 
persecutions of the trades-unions and the 
bad faith of employers. So far as any 
definite moral is developed here, it is a 
good one. In the other respect, it is an 
equivocal love-episode, in which the hero 
loves the heroine; in which the heroine 
learns to love the hero; in which he is 
beloved by another still, who gives him 
up to the heroine; in which she, too, is 
beloved by another, who betrays her in a 
false marriage; in which the original hero 
and heroine lovers are united at last, both 
considerably the worse for hard wear, and 
in a relative position that would almost be 
a bar to marriage in actual life. 

There are, in respect to the style in 
which the book is written, many instances 
of vigor, of ingenuity, and of epigram 
matic wit in expression that will compare 
favorably to anything which Mr. Reade 
has written; but there is less of the vivid, 
picturesque, and illustrative style which 
The 


most distinct impression which the book 


this author has taught us to admire. 


leaves, however, is that of its dramatic 
adaptability; and, as a stage version of the 
Mr. 


produced in a London theatre even before 


novel from Reade’s own hand was 
the book was entirely given to the public, 
we cannot help thinking that, even in the 
construction of the story and its incidents, 
the author had the stage carpenter and 
the scenic artist in his mind, and that he 
invented situations and episodes with a 
view to their striking characteristics on 
the stage. But, even if Mr. Reade has 
an ambition as a playwright, he should 
remember that he himself has shown us, 


of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poem of “ Dora,” that a beau- 


in his admirable dramatization 
tiful and even effective play can be made 
from material of rural simplicity, and he 
should leave the tricks, sensations, and 
for Boucicault, Watts Phillips, 
Augustin Daly, and the rest who are do- 


horrors 


ing them to death. 
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— THE underlying principle of Chicago 
greatness has never been rightly under- 
stood; that is, previous to the fourth day 
of July, 1870. 
greatness to geographical position, some 


Some have attributed this 


to the growth of a spirit of enterprise in 
the Yankee and other immigrants who 
have peopled her, and some to Destiny, 
blind or otherwise. But all these specu 
lations have been shown to be stuff and 
nonsense, and it has been left to a man 
“up in a balloon” to discover the true 
cause of our greatness, to wit, “le refra 

tive power of Chicago soil. 

On the day above specified, “ Professor 
John Wise, whose life-work has been 
chiefly to promote the cause of agriculture 
by making balloon ascensions from the 
grounds of innumerable farmers’ fairs in 
all parts of this glorious nation, was en- 
gaged to celebrate the Fourth in Chicago 
this year by making one more ascension ;— 
not an agricultural ascension, this time, 
but a patriotic one. Wise is a good aero- 
naut—or, as our principal morning journal 
insists upon printing it, cronaut. He can 
always be relied upon to ascend according 
to contract, to descend in some spot favor- 
able for easy transportation of his traps 
toward his next performing place, and to 
discover nothing inthe science of aero- 
nautics while on his voyage. 

Discover nothing? What a wilful mis- 
representation! Listen to Wise’s narra- 
tion of the grand discovery which he 
made while up in his balloon, and which 
we have already chronicled above: 

** The fine sand carried along for ballast, when 


discharged, would form 
shaped cloud, and for some minutes reflect all the 


itself into a conical 
colors of the rainbow. As I contemplated the 
mystery and refulgence of this phenomenon, it 
occurred to my mind that Chicago was, at all 
events, composed of a peculiar class of people — 
at least its pioneers. In looking over the vast to- 
pography of this city of the plain, in its metes 
and bounds covering an area equal to New York 
or Philadelphia—for so it really looked to my 


eye-measurement, and then recurring back 
year 1831, when I first saw it, made up of 
score of weather-boarded houses standing 
blocks of wood to keep the ground-floors 
the swamp, I really began to think that ¢ 
JSractive power of i 


with the spirit of its people, who build fi 


soil had someth 


blocks of houses, and more of them, w 
finer and chaster styles of architectura 
than any other city in the Union 

Ponce de Leon spent all his best 
in searching vainly for the Spr 
Youth; alchemists by the hundreds, j 


ages, have grown gray 


find the philosopher's stone and to t 


mute metals; mechanician after me 


cian has gone crazy in trying to 
perpetual motion; but more valuabl 
all these, even if they had been acl 
is Wise’s discovery of the secret p 
of Chicago success. For, don’t yo 
ceive: If Wise can tell us what n 
nasty, muddy Chicago grow into a sp 
did town, making hundreds of fort 
he has only to apply the same elen 
and principles in another town to mak 
And 


the whole grand result is accomplis 


hundreds of other fortunes. 
all in one little patriotic Fourth o 
excursion! Wise casually threw out 
Chicago sand to lighten his balloon. A 
Wise not only threw his sand out,— 
kept an eye out also. That eye revea 

to him “a conical shaped cloud, reflecting 
all the colors of the rainbow.”’ The san 
eye, sweeping a little farther down, took 
in Potter Palmer's stores, the Drake Block, 
and the bi-chromatic Court House (in it- 
self “reflecting [almost] all the co! 

Of course, Wise 
diately put this and that together: he 


the rainbow.’’) 


the relation of cause and effect bet 


the two. Newton's historical disc 

of the principle of Gravitation was very 
insignificant beside Wise’s discovery 
Chicago’s secret; but then it must be re 
ollected that Newton was imprisoned t 
} 


earth—lying, in fact, under a mundar 
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apple-tree — and there is no knowing what 
he might have discovered when “up in a 
balloon.”” What Wise discovered was 
this: 
Chicago sand shines ; 
ERGO, 
Chicago men thrive. 

What simpler, more beautiful formula 
could be devised, even by a professional 
aeronaut? What discovery, again, could 
be more practically and pecuniarily useful ? 
Any ambitious town, in Nebraska or else- 
where, to become all she desires, has only 


to procure a quantity of this magical Chi- 


cago sand, and lo, she shall grow great 
apace, just as Chicago has done! It only 
remains now to ascertain what quantity of 
the precious silicate is required for the 
purpose, and in what proportions it shall 
be mixed with other ingredients (if any), 
and whether it shall be shaken before 
using. Will Professor Wise consent to 
make one more voyage with his thought- 
inspiring bag of gas, and obtain the com- 


plete key to the secret? 


—WuatT is property? Proudhon’s fa- 
mous phrase instantly replies, like a clap 
of thunder, “ Property is plunder!” A 
general laugh is the rejoinder—for the 
dullest person now perceives a grim jest at 
the expense of society, not a war-cry of 
anarchy, in that appalling epigram. Its 
author and his disciples, to do them jus- 
tice, disclaim it as an abstract proposition ; 
they repeat it only as a taunt, bitter just 
in proportion as it is true, There are 
persons, however, who practically adopt 
the doctrine, if not with regard to mate- 
rial, tangible things, at least with regard 
to the creations of thought; and among 
such persons we may include a contempo- 
rary who disparages inventors, charging 
them with imposition, and swindling the 
public “annually out of an aggregate of 
Inventors swindling the pub- 


millions,” 
lic! If there are any men who, as a class, 
maintain a continual struggle with ill-for- 
tune—whose whole life is a continued 
buffeting of the waves of adversity —who 
sacrifice their time and health to put 
money in everybody’s purse but their own 
— it is notoriously the authors of new in- 
ventions, 
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Stories of poor men made poorer, and 
rich men ruined by their inventions, are 
as familiar to artisans as ghost stories to 
farmers’ wives. Almost every person has 
known some hard-handed, gray-eyed man, 
within whose shaggy head a cunning 
thought was one day born, of chemical o1 
mechanical fact — who straightway became 
ambitious, abstracted, experimental, labo- 
rious—forsook his companions to potter 
with pipkins, blow-pipe, hammer, fire, and 
drill—lengthened his work-day far into 
the night, perhaps gave up his shop 


for his private laboratory or lathe — 
long discomfited, never despairing —at 
last shouting “ Eureka!” to his assembled 
mates—setting off for Washington on 
perhaps their few clubbed dollars, elated 
with the certainty of honor and the dream 
of wealth; yet, after having obtained his 
patent, becoming in a few months penni 
less, spirit-broken—his finances exhausted 
* models ’’ — and 


by “experiments”? and 


parting, at last, for a trifle, with his dar 
ling invention, to a man of business tact 
and capital enough to make it a talisman 
of fortune. 
sands of inventors —indeed, of nine out 


This is the history of thou- 
of ten. In many a manufacturing town 
of this country and of England, people 
will point you to swarthy, long-headed 
men as the inventors of some patent en 
gine or delicate deviee—to factory mas- 
ters and mill-owners, or other rich indi- 
viduals, as the patentees. 

Not always, however, does the inventor 
meet with this measure of success; some- 
times years —a whole life-time — is spent 
in contending with the difficulties that 
baffle the working out of his conceptions 
into practice. Who that visited the Crys- 
tal Palace Exhibition in New York a 
dozen or more years ago does not remem- 
ber the explosive gas-engine of Dr. Drake, 
which cost the inventor so much time and 
money, yet brought him nothing in return ? 
It is said that Patrick Miller, who made 
experiments with 1789, 
spent $150,000, for which he never reaped 
a farthing. benefited by 
his labors, for it was he who first di- 
rected the attention of Fulton to the sub- 
ject. And how was it with Whitney, who 
gave that most valuable invention, the 


steamboats in 


Yet we are 
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ton gin—which has quadrupled the 
ealth of the South — tu his country? Did 
it he, too, die poor? Professor Morse, 
the inventor of the electric telegraph, is 
‘n exception to the rule; but even his tri- 
mph was not achieved till after many 
struggles and trials. When, in 1843, he 
sked of Congress aid to test his inven- 
tion, he was bitterly ridiculed by such 
ven as Cave Johnson, Sam Houston, and 
ther members of that body; and amend- 
vents were offered to the bill introduced, 
granting similar aid to a strolling lecturer 
n mesmerism, and to the high priest of 
Millerism! Inventors swindle the public, 
leed! 
— THE amusing anecdote told recently 
“Chit-Chat” of Dr. Dwight and Joseph 
lvennie brings to mind a good story, 
yew perhaps to many of our readers, ofa 
urrister who, wishing to flatter Kean the 
ler, told him that he surpassed all other 
tors he had ever seen. Kean enjoyed 
he praise keenly, and began talking about 
circuit on which the barrister went. 
* Pray,” said the actor, “ were you ever at 
he theatre at Exeter?” “ Yes,” replied 
he barrister, *‘ and saw there an ugly, little, 
aking wretch of an actor taking the 
ry part in which you so much excel.” 
rhat actor, sir,” said Kean, “was your 


mble servant.” “Is it possible, sir,’”’ 


‘claimed the barrister with admirable 
resence of mind, “that you should have 
nproved so much in every particular, in 
short a time?” 
rhe disciple of Coke, who so adroitly 
xtricated himself from an embarrassing 
ition, was in a dilemma more unpleas 
t than the unfortunate gentleman who 
sked Lord North at a party who “that 
ommonly ugly lady” opposite to him 
vas. * That uncommonly ugly lady, sir, 
** No, my lord, I 


‘That, sir, is my 


s my wife.” mean the 


right.”’ 


to het 


— A CHICAGOAN, who has just returned 
mm a tour in Russia, gives the following 
recipe for pronouncing the language of 
that country: * A cold in the head, a burr 
n the tongue, and a husk of barley in the 


roat 
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— Louis NAPOLEON has awakened from 
his “ Little Nap,” and with the air of an 
outraged lion, the Gallic rooster is shrieking 
aloud for war. He evidently wants to 
fight some one; and has set upa Rhine 
whine as a prelude to the intended fray. 
Like the traditional Irishman at Donny- 
brook Fair, he is dragging a rather long 
(rooster’s) tail in the mud, in the hope 
that some one will be accommodating 
enough to tread on it. He winks toward 
Prussia, but the statesmen of that country 
hasten to assure him that they have no in- 
tention of putting their foot in it. He 
looks at Leopold, and that gentleman po- 
litely skips out of the road along which 
the aforesaid tail is being dragged. He 
implores Spain to assist him in the laud- 
able endeavor to get up “a bit of a dis- 


° ” 
cussion 


with bayonets and needle-guns, 
by way of diversion, but she “does not 
see it.” Wesuggest that his best, and ap- 
parently his only, recourse now is, to turn 
upon England, because she has ventured 
to ask him to keep the peace, as he did in 
amore humble way in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, during the riots of 1848. It would 
be a sublime and a triple revenge; first, 
for present impertinence; second, for 
Waterloo; and third, for the past insult of 
forcing him to wear the uniform of 
special policeman twenty-two years ago. 
The present indications are that Louis 
Napoleon is in no way discouraged by 
the evident disinclination of Europe to 
fight. Like Sir Lucius O’Trigger, he has 
prepared for a combat, and thinks it would 
be a pity to leave the field without one. 
Under ordinary circumstances we should 
deem the man insane, but the movement 
is doubtless one of self-preservation. The 
French people are notorious for looking 
on a revolution as a panacea for all the ills 
to which their nation is heir. They are 
now threatened with a scarcity of food, 
through the partial failure of their harvest. 
The Emperor thinks that by giving them 
something to do abroad he can keep them 
quiet at home. It was the policy of mon 
oncle; it is that of the nephew. He 
would save himself though he should ruin 
France, and set Europe in a blaze. 
uncon- 


Singularly enough, the most 


cerned party is Spain. She occupies 
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much the same attitude as a colored gen- 
tleman who was asked to take part in our 
recent war. His reply was to the effect 
that he had often seen two dogs fight over 
a bone, but he had never known the bone 
to fight. 

It is too early at the date of this writing 
to know whether the imperial firebrand 
will be prevailed upon to burn out quietly, 
or will raise a conflagration which shall 
spread over all Europe. The latest ad- 
vices are to the effect that war is declared, 
and the indications are that it will be 


’ The strug- 


“short, sharp, and decisive.’ 
gle can scarcely be a long one. 


—Writinc of European complications 
reminds us that the commonplace Mr. 
Frelinghuysen has been chosen by the 
President to represent the United States 
at the court of St. James, in place of the 
well-known historian, Mr. Motley. If 
Shakespeare had been living in these days 
he would scarcely have made Jacques say, 
“Motley ’s the only wear.” 


—A CORRESPONDENT, who has dabbled 
in stocks and found his balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger, writes us that he 
has turned his attention to philosophy, 
and, after much reflection, has come to 
the conclusion that the happiest man in 
the community, ceteris paribus, is he who 
is moneyless. Such a man has none of 
the troubles and cares of those who are 
toiling and moiling for wealth; he snaps 
his fingers at care, and so that by hook or 
crook he ekes out 
nothing to worry about or give him trouble. 


a subsistence, has 


No creditor or tax-gatherer pesters him with 
duns; no poor relation dogs him like a 
shadow, teasing him with calls for assist- 
ance; he is rid of the whole swarm of 
“suckers,” parasites, and “diddlers” and 
beggars; and charitable-subscription col- 
lectors never knock at his door. No 
hideous dreams of stocks falling, or notes 
to pay on to-morrow, disturb his nightly 
slumbers; of Erie and New York Central, 
of “Bulls” and “Bears,” he is blissfully 
ignorant; and rumors of defaulting Tuck- 
ermans and “over-issuing’? Schuylers— 
of “watered stocks” 
iers—send no spasm through his anatomy. 


and runaway cash- 
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No dread of highwaymen and slung-sh« 
or garroting haunts his mind as he peram- 
bulates the unfrequented road or paces th 
street at midnight; nor does the sound o 
the fire-bell send an electric thrill throug! 
his frame, as through his who has dwel 
ings or warehouses to be burned. Th 
ringing of the door-bell by an impatien 
creditor falls not like a knell on his heart; 
the foot-fall on the 
make Aim quake with apprehension; at 


stair-case does no* 


the rap on his door he can crow fort! 


’ 


“come in,”’ and his pulse beat healthfully, 
his heart sink not into his bowels. Th 
law, with its attachments, replevins, exe- 
cutions, and imprisonments, has no terrors 
for him; for ca. sa. and fi. fa. he has a 
equally profound contempt, and puzzlet 
Hav- 


ing nothing upon which it can fix its 


not his brain with their distinction, 


grasp, he has run under the guns of th 
law, and its thunders roll innocuous ove 
his head. Destitute of “the first re 
cent,” he smiles at the command to appea 
in court, and laughs to scorn the threat o! 
a jail. No days of prec ious time waste 

in settling long, tedious accounts with 
those he owes; no angry disputes abou 
the amount of his bill; the creditor has 
but to learn the emptiness of his purse, 
and he acknowledges himself “ done,’ 
and blots the account from his ledger. 1 


short, it is not more true that heaven tem 


pers the wind to the shorn lamb, than tha 


it provides a vast feather bed at the bottor 
of fortune’s ladder for those who hav 


tumbled from its slippery rounds. 


—A TAILOR in this city, being requested 
“to trust”? a Mr. Gunn for a suit of clothes, 
refused most positively. Being asked the 
reason, he said he was afraid of Gunns — 


they were apt “to go off.” 


— Hor weather has come, and every 
Innumerable 
Mint 


juleps prove but a sack in, and ice creams 


body is gasping for breath. 
remedies are tried, but in vain. 


are cold comfort at best. 


— Ir is generally supposed that the her 
of Judge Conrad’s play, who headed the 
great slave insurrection in Italy, was a Ro- 
man; but the fact is, he was a Sparta cus. 
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— Some little chap who is anxious to 
be considered as something more, intel- 
lectually at least, than a homeopathic spe- 
cimen of humanity, discourses thus: 

“It takes little men to set the world on 
fire, and polish off their jobs neatly. Show 
me a big fellow, and, ten to one, I'll show 
you a big booby; but introduce me to a 
small shaver—any chap between four feet 
nothing and five feet four in his boots — 
and I’ll recommend to your notice a fel- 
low that knows what’s what, and who has 
plenty of brains in his head, if he has n’t 
got much to boast of in the matter of legs 
in his breeches.” 

This is smart for a little man, but who 
does not see that his very anxiety to prove 
the contrary proclaims the inferiority of 
such as he? It is trne that the man of 
diminutive stature passes in respects for 
as consequential a personage as anybody. 
There is a full abstract admission of his 
equality; he counts as a “‘soul’”’ in popula- 
tion returns, and in paragraphs about acci- 
dents, the same as the six-footer; he is the 
same in the eye of the law; pays the same 
taxes, has alike his epitaph and his elegy. 
But he is weighed in a totally different 
scale for all other purposes. All classes 
poke fun at him; even the most courteous 
smile at his pigmy looks, and with the 
malicious he is the target of perpetual 
jokes. The slightest strut, or approxima- 
tion to a swaggering air—the faintest 
symptoms of self-esteem, which would 
scarcely attract attention in other men— 
appear utterly ridiculous in him, though 
he may have better grounds for thinking 
well of hiraself than the tallest giant of 
them all. Every oddity or eccentricity 
he betrays—such as extreme curios- 
ity, talkativeness, or whimsical tastes — 
every hobby he rides, or crotchet he 
adopts, has something irresistibly funny 
about it, and fastens upon him a nickname 
where a tall man, or one of Falstaffian 
proportions, would escape. 

Even those qualities which in other men 
excite esteem and admiration, are in his 
case only objects of contempt. If his 
courage or enterprise prompt him to any 
great action, it is viewed only in contrast 
with his pigmy person. The name of 
geod man is one that all profess to covet; 
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but who respects a good little man ?—~or 
what is he but one who is ridiculed by his 
acquaintances, imposed on by his friends, 
henpecked by his wife, and humbugged 
by all the world? Courage is, of itself, a 
noble quality; but the very idea of “, 
courageous little man” at once provokes 
asmile. Every one who hears the words 
involuntarily pictures to himself a little, 
strutting, self-sufficient, swaggering per 
sonage, with his head thrown back, his 
chin erect, and his hat stuck fiercely on 
one side, crowing defiance like a rooster 
on his dunghill. 

The fact is, the man of dwarfish stature 
encounters at every step in life trials and 
troubles unknown to other men. The 
physical inferiority has always to be over- 
come at the outset, before he can start on 
an equal footing with them in anything. 
Of this he is as well aware as others; and 
this very consciousness operates more to 
his injury than the thing itself. He be- 
comes tremblingly sensitive to everything 
that is said of him, yet seeks to be contin 
ually noticed by those with whom he 
mingles; and, in fine, does and says a 
thousand foolish things in his anxiety to 
get above the inferiority to which he is 
doomed, all of which only make him ap- 
pear more and more ridiculous, and pro- 
voke more and more smiles and merri- 
ment. 


— SOME years ago, a fast young man in 
an Indiana village having played the “gay 
gallant” a little too freely to a distiller’s 
daughter, he was called to account by the 
old gentleman, who demanded, sharply, 
what excuse he had to give for such con- 
duct ? 

“ Nothing,” was the reply, “ but exuber- 
ance of spirits.’’ 

“Ts that all, you graceless?” rejoined 
the old fellow, as he brought down his 
cane upon the floor with terrible emphasis; 
“then let me tell you, sir, that the sooner 
you get them rectified, the better!” 


— Rum Fir is the ominous name of a 
tailor in Western Massachusetts. Persons 
in that section who do’nt want a “stitch 
in the side”? would do well to avoid that 
shop. 
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— A GREAT many books have been writ- 
ten on the Art of Rhetoric; but, for a 
model style, commend us to a newspaper 


reporter. 


the use of superlatives, and of these he 


Great, sublimely great, is he in 


uses only the super-superlative kind. Does 


, person die from prussic acid ?—he de 


lares that “the vital spark is extinct, and 
st the smallest hopes are entertained of 

the gentleman’s recovery.” Is a poor 
widow's hen-roost robbed in the night- 
time?—it is, of course, by “a diabolical 
ant,” or “a monster in the human 

A smart 

linds on the houses violently, is a tornado; 


wind, that rattles the 
a sudden squall, sufficient to snap a Balm 
f Gilead in the door-yard, is a perfect 
tempest. It never rains, but it pours, in 
his periods; it is never dry, but it is “ex 
cessively parched.”” Common fair-dealing 
he exalts to “ unparalleled honesty; ’’ while 
a beggar’s peccadillo grovels in moral tur- 
| Two objects not closely connected 
are sure to be as far ‘‘as the poles asunder ;”’ 
between two that have some resemblance, 
there is “no more difference than between 
tweedledum and tweedledee.” If a hen- 
coop takes fire, it is, of course, “a fearful 
conflagration,’’ and “the devouring ele- 
rages from the beginning to the 
in his 


ment”’ 
end of the paragraph. But it is 
quotations that he is most original, his 
favorites being, “ Like angel’s visits, few 
and far between,” *“* Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’”’ and “ Thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.”?’ Some- 
times, dissatisfied with the original, he im 
proves upon it, thus: 
“Tis not in mortals to deserve success ; 

But we "Il do more, Sempronius ; we ‘ll command 

t 


—AFTER all, talk as we may about 
other troubles giving one the blues, there 
is nothing that does the thing so effectually 
as the want of greenbacks. Take away 
a man’s cash, and at once his heart is out 

f joint—*stale, flat, and unprofitable”’ 
are to him the uses of the world. He sees 
no beauty in nature, “glory in the grass, 
xsplendor in the flower,” and even the 
music of the merry warblers of the wood 
is discord to his ear. But announce to 
him a legacy —whisper to him of “a big 


pile’’ left him by a relative who has be- 
come appropriately defunct—and what a 
change! Monsieur I] Penseroso becomes 
L’ Allegro ina twinkling. A jolly, laugh- 
ing face supplants the gloomy one; he 
thinks this a nice, charming world, so full 
of joy and sunshine, and wonders at the 
stupidity of those who can’t see the eter- 
nal fitness of things. Oh! money! money! 
Marvellous are the metamorphoses which 
thou canst effect. Would we were a bank 


director! 


—Irt has been frequently noticed that 


some of the most brilliant writers have 
been the dreariest conversationalists. It 
is not necessary to go back to Goldsmith 
or the other prominent instances of this 
apparent contradiction for verification of 
the fact. Almost every one must have no- 
ticed it among literary people, journalists, 
The 


rule, to which of course there have been 


and all those who write a great deal. 


brilliant exceptions, has been accounted 
for in many ways, but there is one reason 
that seems to be overlooked. It is not so 
much that literary work is fatiguing as it 
is because conversation is exhaustive, and 
literary men guard against it. They may 
not always do so knowingly and inten- 
tionally, but it is one of those things that 
is discovered intuitively and practised in- 
voluntarily. They refrain from talking 
not so much because they are tired, but 
because they naturally hoard the sugges- 
tions of conversation for future use. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD.—It is a 
vulgar error that the most perfect knowl- 
edge of the world is to be obtained by 
mingling in its affairs. This may be true 
enough of its conventionalisms, its empty 
forms and ceremonies; but the philosophy 
of its movements is understood better by 
those who are out of the world than by 
those who are in it. The busy man, who 
is occupied incessantly with its “ carking 
cares,” is whirled about so swiftly in the 
vast machine, that he has no leisure to 
watch its motions. The spectator, who, 
on the mountain’s brow or from his loop- 
hole in some snug retreat, overlooks a bat- 
tle, has a clearer view of the movements 
of the combatants than they themselves. 
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—Emerson’s doctrine of “ compensa- 
tion” is so often illustrated in life, that 
proofs of it might be cited to fill volumes. 
He has well remarked that no man “ever 
had a point of pride that was not injurious 
to him,” and so it might be shown that no 
man ever had a defegt that was not at one 
time a positive advantage. What can be 
more convenient than to be deaf when 
“that little bill”? is mentioned, or when 
you are bored by aman who is all “tongue, 
without a garnish of brains?’”?’ When Le 
Sage was beset by babblers and blockheads, 
he used simply to put his ear-trumpet in 
his pocket and defy them. So when Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was wearied by preten- 
tious amateurs in painting, who 

“ talked of Raphael, Correggio, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.”’ 

Strabismus is not to be coveted; but, 
suppose a man is a hard drinker, by the 
rule of ducus a non, that nobody drinks 
easier—is not a squint in one eye benefi- 
cial, when, if his eyes were maéches, his 
nose would set fire to them? And this 
leads us to remark the extraordinary dis- 
cernment sometimes evinced by men who 
“look six ways for Sunday;” as, for ex- 
ample, by the gentleman with a determined 
squint, who, when everybody was kept in 
suspense by the vacillating conduct of the 
French Government, asked Talleyrand: 
“Well, Prince, how do affairs go on?” 
“As you see,”’ answ ered the diplomatist. 


—Ir isan important fact, too often for- 
gotten by public speakers, that the loudest 
voices perish almost on the spot where 
they are produced, whereas musical tones 
penetrate to a greatdistance. The loudest 
roar of the lion cannot be heard so far as 
the human voice pitched to a musical key. 
The orators heard most distinctly in large 
assemblies are those who modulate and 
vary their voices, changing its tones with 
the changes of the thought. Burke’s voice 
is said to have been a lofty cry, which 
tended as much as the formality and deep 
philosophy of his discourses to send his 


hearers to their dinners; whereas Chat- 
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ham’s lowest whisper was distinctly hear 
his middle tone was sweet, rich, and beaut 
fully varied; and when he raised his voi 
to its high pitch, the house was complet: 
filled with the volume of sound, and ¢} 
effect was awful, except when he wish 
to cheer and animate —and then he hav 
spirit-stirring note which was perf 
resistible. 

—THE steamboat “ diddler”’ story, 
in a late number of this magazine, brin 
to our recollection an amusing colle 
which came off some years ago on on 
our Mississippi steamers, between 
York exquisite, reeking with hair-oil 
cologne, who was “demming” the \ 
and otherwise assuming very conseq 
airs, and a raw Jonathan who sat by | 
Turning 


his “ vulgah” neighbor, the former ; 


side, dressed in homespun. 


his jewelled finger and said : 
“ Butter, sah!” 
“I see it is,” coolly replied Jonat 
“ Butter, sah, I say!” 


the dandy. 


fiercely repe 


“T know it — very good—a i 
article,” provokingly reiterated homes 
“Butter, I tell you!” thundered 
exquisite in still louder tones, pointi 
with “slow, unmoving finger,” likes 
and scowling upon his neighbor 

would annihilate him. 
“ Well, gosh-all-Jerusalem, w/a: 


now yelled the rustic, getting his dandrut 
up in turn—“ Yer did n't think I took 
for dard!” 


—PETER SMITH, a watchmaker in Elg 
was blessed the other day with a charming 
boy, “a perfect picture” —so all the ol 
ladies said—of his father. The joyli 
parent has therefore appropriately name 
his “counterfeit presentment” A’e-/ 


Smith. 


— Wuy doso many persons sutier the 
pockets to be picked by light-fingered 
rogues? Is it because “a fe/low-feelin 
makes us wondrous kind?” 

















